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The Thirty-sixth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1953 


The 36th Session of the International Labour Conference was 
held at Geneva from 4 to 25 June 1953. The following article reviews 
the more important aspects of the discussions and the principal dect- 
sions of the Conference. It does not attempt to be comprehensive ; 
readers wishing more detailed information are referred to the account 
of the plenary sittings published in Industry and Labour.’ The 
texts of the two Recommendations, the observations and conclusions 
regarding the organisation and working of national labour depart- 
ments and the resolutions adopted by the Conference will be found 
in the Official Bulletin.” 


WHEN the delegates to the International Labour Conference 
assembled in Geneva in June 1953 there were mounting 
indications that the negotiations for an armistice in Korea would 
lead in the early future to the signal for a cease-fire. Though the 
outcome of the truce discussions was still obscured by uncertainty 
and fear and clouded by recriminations, many of the representatives 
of governments, employers and workers expressed the growing 
belief that the result of the negotiations would be an agreement 
that would open the door to a wider settlement and ease the 
anxieties that had accompanied the war since its outbreak during 
the 33rd Session of the Conference three years before. It was 
therefore in a spirit of optimism that the delegates turned to their 
task of ensuring that this session would mark a further advance 
towards the goal of peace and social justice. 
The varied regions of the world from which the delegates had 
come all faced problems of greater or less intensity, to which 
solutions seemed remote as long as hostilities continued. Questions 


1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Industry and Labour, Vol. X, 
Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1953. 
* Idem : Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, 31 Aug. 1953. 
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of social policy, the principal preoccupation of those composing 
the Conference, were complicated and indeed often appeared to 
defy solution so long as great parts of the world’s economy were 
geared to the supplying of war materials. The expansion of pro- 
duction to meet human desires and needs was difficult to envisage 
while nations were devoting their energies to satisfying the demands 
of defence. International trade permitting a division of the world’s 
labour was impeded by the ranging of many of the world’s States 
into camps on either side of the Korean battle line while other 
countries sought with difficulty to play a role of conciliation. 

The hope that an end to the fighting might permit govern- 
ments and peoples gradually to turn their energies to these and 
other problems was evoked in the first words addressed to the 
delegates. Mr. Fernando Garcia Oldini of Chile, declaring the 
Conference open in his capacity as chairman of the I.L.O.’s Govern- 
ing Body, asserted that “the immense resources liberated by a 
possible relaxation of the present tension could be usefully employed 
in a vigorous struggle against poverty ”. It was necessary, he said, 
for international organisations “to rise above the particular con- 
tingencies of the States in order to foresee and to prepare the con- 
ditions required for the organisation of lasting peace”, and he 
emphasised his conviction that poverty could be reduced by 
energetic international action. 

Senator Irving Ives, United States Government delegate, 
who then took the rostrum after his election by acclamation as 
President of the Conference, told the delegates that they stood 
at the gateway of opportunity. He predicted that differences of 
opinion would emerge during the discussions, but he added that 
true progress was achieved through the blending of differing 
ideas. He said that the record of achievement of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation gave the delegates the right to be 
optimistic. He brought with him President Eisenhower’s warm 
personal greetings and good wishes, and he added that the President 
had emphasised the belief that such institutions as the I.L.O. are 
firmly founded on a deep religious faith. “ The task before us is 
challenging ”, he declared, “ but we approach it with powerful 
weapons : faith in one another and faith in the indestructibility 
of justice.” 

The agenda before the Conference comprised eight questions. 
Three of these concerned particular aspects of conditions of employ- 
ment—holidays with pay, the protection of the health of workers 
in places of employment and the minimum age of admission to 
work underground in coalmines. A fourth item called upon the 
delegates to consider the organisation and working of national 
labour departments with a view to formulating observations and 
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conclusions. Another item required consideration of a proposal 
advanced by the Governing Body for the enlargement of its 
membership. 

The delegates also had before them three questions normally 
found upon the agenda of each session of the Conference. These 
were the adoption of the Organisation’s annual budget and other 
financial matters, information and reports on the application of 
Conventions and Recommendations approved at previous sessions, 
and consideration of a Report presented by Mr. David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, entitled 
World Labour Report 1953. 

From the Conference’s three weeks of deliberations emerged 
two Recommendations—one on the question of the health of 
workers at the workplace and the other dealing with the minimum 
age in underground coalmining—and 12 resolutions. Approval 
of the two Recommendations brought to 97 the total number 
of international instruments of this kind that have been adopted 
by the Conference since its first session in 1919. 

At this session none of the Conference’s decisions took the form 
of an international labour. Convention. 


THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL’S REPORT 


To the more than 600 delegates and observers from 58 States 
who attended, the Conference provided an opportunity not only 
to come to agreed conclusions on the various “ technical ” questions 
on the agenda but also to examine issues of social policy in the 
widest of contexts. This opportunity was presented in the debate, 
held in plenary sittings, on the Director-General’s Report. Long 
established as an integral part of the International Labour Con- 
ference, this debate has acquired increasing significance over the 
years as a consequence of the growing universality of the Organi- 
sation’s membership and as the nations, regions and interests 
constituting world society have gained a deeper appreciation of 
their interdependence. In recent years, more than ever in the past, 
the debate has served to focus attention on the fundamental 
problems upon whose solution social progress depends. It has 
extended its significance even beyond that which it holds as one 
of the principal instruments of the I.L.O. in its role as “ the social 
conscience of the world ”—it serves now for the judgment, exam- 
ination and criticism of national and international policies and 
measures as these bear upon the social conditions of mankind. 

The analyses and evaluations, the ideas and the perspectives, 
and the range of subjects that came under scrutiny gave the debate 
this year a scope and depth which in the opinion of many were 
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unequalled in the debate of any previous session. More than 
100 speakers, constituting a broad representation of the world’s 
regions and of the three “ groups ”—-Government, Employers’ and 
Workers’ delegates—took their turn on the rostrum to address 
themselves to the questions evoked by Mr. Morse’s Report. When 
the discussion concluded the Director-General addressed the 
delegates in reply. 

In the introduction to his Report, which was designed to sound 
a keynote for the debate, Mr. Morse had described the issues 
facing the Organisation against the setting provided by the 
dispute-torn world of today. Because nations were engaged in 
conflict and working within a framework of hostility in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear, he had said, the I.L.0. was 
being held back. The money it needed was going into funds for 
rearmament, defence and, in some cases, armed conflict. This 
meant that basically the Organisation was not holding its ground. 
It was only partially meeting its obligations to wage the battle 
for peace. 

The past year had therefore been a difficult one, and he had 
felt this the more keenly because he had found among people 
a genuine and passionate desire for peace. They hoped for a 
settlement of political issues so that they might escape from 
fear and insecurity and enter into an era of expenditure of money 
and energies for the permanent reinforcement of the basis of 
world stability and brotherhood. But recently hopes had sprung 
up that the tension in the international political situation might 
be eased. Then he had posed the question : 

Can we turn this moment’s uneasy equilibrium into a continuing way 
of life, with high employment, stable prices and a world at peace—an 
environment in which we can apply ourselves wholeheartedly to the 


supreme task of reducing poverty and promoting social justice ? This is 
what all mankind has been hoping for. 


He had then gone on to suggest an answer : 


At this possible turning point we are not powerless. The issues of war 
or peace must not seem beyond us. We can, wherever we are, bring our 
views to bear on our own leaders.... We must, as an Organisation, 
take emergency action to meet the real problems as they are posed. This 
Organisation was founded to promote peace—peace based upon social 
justice. Let us then turn this instrument to that end with the daring and 
vigour which the hour requires. This means a fight on many fronts—it 
means, too, a reinforcement by governments, workers and employers of 
each facet of our activities. It is only in this way that we can lend our 
full weight to the genuine efforts which are being made to find and main- 
tain peace. 


In the Report, Mr. Morse had pointed out, he had again selected 
a special theme for emphasis and debate. This was the problem 
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of productivity—a subject which he had called “ timely to world 
needs, our over-all efforts and objectives”. He had urged that 
the Conference do what it could “to secure a widespread com- 
prehension and acceptance of the need for higher productivity 
and of the ways in which it can be achieved ”, and had continued— 

If we will do this I am convinced that we will have taken a long step 
forward in meeting one of our substantial world responsibilities. We must 
do more to narrow the great gaps between the standard of living of those 
who labour in less developed countries and those in more developed 
countries. We must narrow the gap in production. This must be done 
if we are to lay a secure basis for peace, and if freedom and liberty are 
to prevail, and if we are to win our long battle for the dignity of the 
individual and of labour. 


The challenge presented by Mr. Morse met with widespread 
response. Reflecting a sense that the world might be astride 
the threshold of new opportunity, the participants in the debate 
raised their eyes to the wider and more distant horizons suggested 
in the Report. But while this was the perspective, there was no 
neglect of immediate, practical questions. Issues relating to pro- 
ductivity were exhaustively canvassed, the role of technical 
assistance was surveyed, the part to be played by the I.L.O. 
in the international effort came under scrutiny, the Organisation’s 
function as a regulator of labour conditions was assessed anew, 
and attention was directed to problems of industrial relations. 


The Discussion 


Among the participants in the debate were 14 Ministers in 
national governments who came to the Conference either as 
members of their national delegations or for the specific purpose 
of contributing to the discussion. These spokesmen of government 
brought views representative of most of the world’s main regions 
—Europe, North America, Latin America, the Near and Middle 
East, the Far East and Oceania. 

Speaking with an urgency which echoed that of the Report, 
Mr. H. E. Holt, the Australian Minister of Labour and National 
Service, called upon the delegates to give “some organised 
attention ” to the problem of making “ a really buoyant and pros- 
perous economy a natural outcome of a more peaceful era ”. 
He had “ failed to find very much realism, or indeed very much 
energy applied at the international level to this particular 
problem”. Surely, he demanded, “our statesmanship has not 
become so barren that we cannot profit from the better era which 
seems to be opening up before us”. The world was moving into 
a critical stage which at the same time should be one of the 
brightest, most prosperous and happiest that it had ever entered. 
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But, he warned, “ we can either make or mar that period by the 
manner in which we harness and link together the productive 
resources of the world in which we live ”. 

Mr. A. M. Malik, the Pakistan Minister of Labour, sounded 
a note of alarm when he told the Conference that “the global 
picture shows that the stability of the advanced countries is at 
the cost of the raw-material producing ones, which have gone 
deeper into the abyss of poverty, from where mass discontent 
and terrible forces which threaten the peace of the world are 
raising their heads ”. He warned that “if this process of effecting 
progress in the advanced countries continues, no power in the 
world will be in a position to stop agrarian revolution and a 
world-wide disaster ”. In some underdeveloped countries, he said, 
“economic conditions have gone down so much that it has not 
only become impossible to continue developmental work; it has 
become difficult to meet the bare necessities of life”. Economic 
problems, he asserted, must be tackled at the level of international 
responsibility. He then went on to sugge specifically that “ the 
creation and maintenance of a regular demand for primary 
products should be assured through the intervention of those 
countries which are principally industrial in economy”. He 
explained that in making this suggestion he was merely asking 
these industrially advanced countries to fulfil what he considered 
to be both a moral and a historical obligation, “ since many of 
them owe their present prosperity to those backward areas which 
until recently formed part of their territories ”. 

Another Asian Labour Minister, Mr. Jose Figueras of the 
Philippines, added his voice to those that expressed the hope that 
an armistice in Korea would be only one step in the direction of 
lightening the world’s burden of fears. “ We can only pray ”, he 
said, “ that the time may soon come when all nations can dedicate 
the whole of their talents and energies to the greatest of all tasks 
—the betterment of human society.” 

Apprehensions expressed by a number of speakers were typified 
by Mr. G. van den Daele, the Belgian Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, when he declared that Mr. Morse was right in 
drawing attention in his Report to the need for “reducing the 
economic consequences of the contraction” of armaments pro- 
grammes to a minimum. With a view to contributing to a solution 
of this problem, Mr. van den Daele suggested that the I.L.O. 
should study the question of workers’ housing as a means of 
facilitating the conversion of armaments industries to “ industries 
working for the improvement of the conditions of mankind ”. 

A warning similar to that issued by Mr. Malik was addressed 
to the Conference by the spokesman for another Asian Govern- 
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ment—Mr. T. F. Jayewardene, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour of Ceylon. The majority of employers and 
workers in the Eastern democracies continued to have faith in 
the West, he said, but “ you will be judged not only by what you 
have done but also by what you have failed to do ”. If Mr. Morse’s 
Report did not awaken the consciousness of the “ haves ” among 
nations to their responsibilities towards the “have-nots”, he 
emphasised, “it may prove disastrous to democracy in the very 
near future ”. 

Mr. Jayewardene defended Ceylon’s long-term trade agreement 
with the People’s Republic of China as having permitted his 
Government to delay measures which otherwise would have been 
necessary and which would have resulted in a lowering of Ceylonese 
living standards. The agreement, he said, “ has stabilised for some 
time the price paid for our sheet rubber at a level above world 
prices, and the price paid for our rice requirements below the 
world price ”. If the democracies were “ unable to act collectively 
and meet the challenge in the field of trade of another portion of 
the world which believes in a different ideology ”, no country could 
be blamed for taking action in the interests of the people and for 
the better preservation of democracy. The export of primary 
products was the life-blood of Ceylon’s economy, and the wide 
fluctuations in export prices adversely affected its income and 
employment and were an obstacle to plans for reasonable living 
standards for the workers. The well-being and political stability 
of underdeveloped countries were linked to the degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by their export industries. Only reasonably high prices 
could ensure reasonably good wages and thereby counter not only 
subversive propaganda but also strikes, labour unrest and falling 
production. 

A large number of speakers—for the most part Employers’ and 
Workers’ delegates—addressed themselves particularly to questions 
relating to productivity. A representative view on this subject 
was expressed by Mr. Gullmar Bergenstrém, Director of the Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation, who prefaced his address by emphasising 
that for industrial undertakings it was obviously of the utmost 
importance that there should be a long period of peace. Only 
under such conditions, he said, were they able to plan on a long- 
term basis, to build up their national and international connections 
and thereby create better conditions for their employees, and to 
achieve “the continuous rise in efficiency and production which 
has characterised the periods of peace in our time ”. 

Mr. Bergenstrém gave particular attention to a suggestion, made 
by a group of productivity experts whose report was before the 
Conference, that the benefits of higher productivity should be 
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shared equitably among capital, labour and consumers. This 
statement, he said, might give rise to confusion “in that it is not 
clear what is meant by saying that a fair share should go to 
capital ”. The principle that should govern the distribution of the 
benefits of increased productivity should rather, he suggested, be 
that “ economic policy must be so designed that in every situation 
and in every period the objects that are considered most desirable 
are achieved”. The way in which the division was to be made 
must depend on the development that was regarded as desirable 
for a future period. “ As.a matter of fact”, he said, “in most 
countries it is probably extremely desirable that as large a part 
as possible of the increase in productivity should be used for 
further investments, for this will mean that the rise in the standard 
of living will be more rapid.” Moreover, he argued, since higher 
productivity in an enterprise or industry was not always due to 
measures taken by those working in it, there were good reasons 
for allowing the rise in the standard of living to benefit the con- 
sumers through an even rise in the whole income level. 

The problem emphasised by Mr. Bergenstrém was also discussed 
by Mr. Milton F. Gregg, the Canadian Minister of Labour, who 
expressed the view that the “important thing ” was “to strive 
to establish the general conditions whereby each group in the 
country may have confidence that it shares equitably, directly 
and indirectly, in the general economic improvement ”» He added 
that this principle also applied to the wider world community. 
As a foundation for the realisation of increased productivity, he 
said, the general objective should be to establish a sound minimum 
level of economic security for all people. It was also important to 
foster the kind of labour-management relations that would tend 
towards higher productivity and a fair distribution of its benefits. 

The need for a flow of capital from the more developed countries 
was stressed by many speakers from underdeveloped areas, and 
this subject also provided the main theme of the contribution of 
Mr. Charles E. Shaw, representing United States employers. 
Mr. Shaw noted first that in most underdeveloped countries there 
was little or no possibility of accumulating capital through savings. 
Nor could foreign lending or grants be counted upon to fill the 
needs of the less advanced countries. The only other source of 
capital was private foreign investment. He noted in this connection 
that it was now the intention of the United States Government 
to direct its foreign economic aid and technical assistance towards 
encouraging the flow of private capital to the industrially under- 
developed countries. 

In assessing the prospect of foreign sources providing private 
capital for economic development, Mr. Shaw stressed that “ free 
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private capital will flow readily to those areas which are the most 
attractive for investment ”, and he cautioned that countries wishing 
to attract such capital must understand what investors regarded 
as attractive conditions. He then went on to suggest a number 
of conditions which private investment would demand. Among 
these he listed guarantees against expropriation without prompt 
and adequate compensation, guarantees that foreign capital would 
be on an equal competitive footing with domestic capital, oppor- 
tunities for profit at least as great as that expected in the United 
States, fair treatment under exchange restrictions, freedom from 
excessive interference in management by government and labour, 
and the right to employ nationals of the country supplying the 
capital. No realistic person could say that these were unreasonable 
conditions, he declared, pointing to Canada as a country which had 
provided a “ very favourable climate for foreign investment ” and 
which, as a result, was attracting new investment capital from 
abroad at what Mr. Gregg had described earlier in the debate as 
“a great rate ”. 

From delegates of the industrially underdeveloped countries 
came a series of statements voicing appreciation of the assistance 
they had received from the I.L.O. under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance of the United Nations and the Specialised 
Agencies. These were accompanied by assertions from spokesmen 
for the developed countries that the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme must be not only maintained but enlarged in the interest 
of raising living standards and redressing the balance between the 
developed and underdeveloped areas. It was pointed out that the 
Programme conformed to the principle, enunciated in the I.L.O.’s 
Declaration of Philadelphia of 1944, that “poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere ”. In the speeches 
of many delegates technical assistance was linked with the question 
of productivity, and several emphasised the view that any appre- 
ciable improvement in social conditions in the underdeveloped 
countries depended essentially on the success of efforts to raise 
productivity and production. It was emphasised that in these 
efforts technical assistance was already playing a key role and could 
play a greater one if the Programme were supported by larger 
financial resources. 

Several speakers employed the opportunity presented by the 
debate to appraise other particular aspects of the I.L.O.’s work. 
A smaller number used the occasion to express certain reflections 
upon the work of the Organisation as a whole. Among speeches 
falling into the latter category the address of Sir Walter Monckton, 
British Minister of Labour and National Service, was widely 
regarded by delegates as a significant contribution. 
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Sir Walter noted that the debate was taking place nearly ten 
years after the adoption of the Declaration of Philadelphia, and he 
suggested that in that period so much had happened that “ we 
may sometimes be in danger of forgetting how far-sighted was 
the re-thinking of the Organisation’s future which was undertaken 
in 1944, and how closely it has been confirmed by events”. The 
Declaration, he said, had set before the Organisation wider and 
more positive objectives which were to be pursued within a broader 
framework and with the employment of a more dynamic approach. 
In fulfilment of the new obligations imposed at Philadelphia there 
had been a many-sided development of the Organisation’s pro- 
gramme. The most significant aspect of this process was, in many 
ways, the steady growth of its operational activities and their 
integration with its legislative work. Alongside this development 
there had been significant changes in the approach of the Confer- 
ence to its legislative responsibilities. 

“But with all this progress,” Sir Walter then went on to ask, 
“can we yet feel satisfied that our annual Conference reflects as 
fully as it could the present scope and spirit of the Organisation’s 
work and that its existing methods are fully adapted to that pur- 
pose ?” He was doubtful, he said, whether the Conference was 
devoting sufficient attention to the Organisation’s new tasks and 
whether its methods and procedure had been adapted flexibly 
enough to deal effectively with the varied problems which now had 
to be confronted. 

He explained that he wished to make it clear that the United 
Kingdom Government regarded the adoption of Conventions and 
Recommendations by the Conference as forming an essential and 
major element in the present and future work of the Organisation. 
These instruments, he said, might have weaknesses as well as 
strengths, but when all had been said that could be said against 
them it remained true that they had been a direct cause of much 
progress, of increased happiness and of higher standards of work 
and living in many countries. He then went on to suggest that 
the Conference might, like Parliaments in some countries, function 
as a surveyor of administrative action and, as a guide to action, 
focus attention and crystallise opinion. Effective action by the 
Conference, he emphasised, need not require the adoption of inter- 
national regulations. The problems that the I.L.O. faced were 
more varied, more closely inter-related and swifter to develop than 
ever before. The Organisation must be quick to identify these 
problems as they arose, and must be looking within the framework 
of the Constitution for techniques complementary to its legislative 
procedures, whereby it might present conclusions which, even if 
not cast in the form of international regulations, might nevertheless 
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provide an impetus to effective action and an opportunity at a 
later stage of assessing their practical results. 


The Director-General’s Reply 


When he addressed the Conference in reply to the debate, 
Mr. Morse’s first words expressed the widely shared view that the 
work of the session had been conducted in a spirit of compromise 
and conciliation which was perhaps a reflection of the uneasy 
equilibrium of the moment. The Conference had watched the 
Korean truce negotiations prayerfully because the fortunes of the 
I.L.O. and its possibilities of effective action were bound up with 
the issues of war and peace. If there was a possibility that the 
world might be entering upon a new period in the relations between 
States, the Organisation must be prepared to consider how it could 
make its full contribution to permanent peace. Many of the 
speakers in the debate had emphasised the possibilities of pursuing 
the war against misery and want which peace would bring. For 
his part he suggested that the Organisation should, while not encour- 
aging any illusions as to the real obstacles to peace which remained 
to be overcome, begin to think in terms of the real problems of 
social policy that a slackening of the present world tension would 
bring. 

Mr. Morse emphasised his view that the I.L.0. must be ready 
to adapt its policies to changing conditions. It must develop means 
of carrying its work directly to the areas and the centres where it 
could be most useful. The Organisation’s action rested upon the 
complementary nature of its function of establishing international 
social standards and its direct assistance in social policy. Speakers 
in the debate had stressed the importance of these interlocking 
functions, and many of the participants had strongly expressed the 
conviction that the adoption of Conventions and Recommendations 
should remain an essential part of the Organisation’s work. The 
Conference, however, was working towards an even fuller conception 
of its role and the means of action at its disposal. The Convention 
was one of these means, but no one had suggested that the conclu- 
sions of the Conference were significant only when they took the 
form of a Convention. It was becoming clear that the Conference 
could work through a variety of methods. Any attempt dogmati- 
cally to circumscribe the functions of the Organisation within 
narrow limits—to lay down that it might act through one consti- 
tutional means and not through another—would be to attempt 
to weaken its adaptability at a moment when fruitful new possi- 
bilities might be opening before it. 
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Universality was also fundamental to the I.L.O.’s work, he said. 
This principle went beyond the question of membership. It was 
an attitude necessary to the conduct of its activities—an attitude 
which was required of all members. Its essence was a willingness 
to compromise. Mr. Morse continued— 


Each of us at some time will be faced with decisions made in this Con- 
ference or elsewhere in the I.L.O. with which we do not fully agree. No one 
denies his own legitimate aims and objectives by accepting a democratically 
reached decision which may not appear immediately to fulfil these aims. 
This is the normal practice of life in a democratic community. It must become 
the normal practice of life in the international community if the idea of 
universality is to have any real meaning. I think we are moving towards 
this goal. In recent months the world has had some evidence at least of an 
increasing readiness to consider questions of international dispute in a spirit 
of calm deliberation. Statements in the debate this year at the Conference 
have in a measure reflected this new spirit and have shown a greater willing- 
ness to proceed with just compromise and with mutual understanding. 


Mr. Morse noted that many of the speakers in the discussion had 
made the point that international factors had a bearing upon 
productivity. The need for foreign capital investment in the 
underdeveloped countries was, he said, as acute as the parallel need 
to stress methods of raising productivity which produce results 
with a minimum of capital investment. It was nevertheless true 
that the solution of problems in the drive to raise productivity 
must be sought largely on the industrial front. Good industrial 
relations were a guarantee of constructive co-operation both in 
increasing productivity and in securing an equitable distribution of 
its proceeds. The I.L.0O. was making an appreciable contribution 
to the promotion of good industrial relations, but this effort could 
be made even more effective with the co-operation and support of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. Important progress was 
being made by the Organisation in its effort to develop respect for 
the principle of freedom of association, a principle basic to sound 
industrial relations. 

The I.L.O., he said in conclusion, must take account of the 
great dynamic forces that were transforming the world. The 
Industrial Revolution had entered a new phase with the crystalli- 
sation of the determination of the underdeveloped countries to 
pursue the path of economic development. The century would be 
a period fraught with dangers. The great dynamic trends in 
history carried with them always the threat of war as a means of 
adjusting a changing equilibrium. So far as these changes were 
determined by economic and social factors, the I.L.O. could make 
a direct, constructive and vital effort to ensure that they would 
continue without threat to the peace of the world. But the Organi- 
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sation could only be equal to this task to the extent that govern- 
ments, employers and workers realised its possibilities and devel- 
oped them to the full. The Organisation must be united—and 
united go forward with the United Nations and the other interna- 
tional organisations—“ to create the international atmosphere and 
framework within which a dynamic world can make its adjustments 
in conditions of peace ”. 


THE Minimum AGE (CoAL MINES) RECOMMENDATION 


The first of the Conference’s important decisions was its adoption 
by 183 votes to none, with one delegate abstaining, of a Recommen- 
dation fixing 16 as the minimum age for underground work in coal- 
mines. This text, as adopted, came before the delegates on the 
unanimous recommendation of the tripartite committee to which 
the question had been referred, although opposite views had been 
expressed in the committee as to whether it should be in the form 
of a Recommendation or a Convention. On this issue the Worker 
members of the committee urged that the instrument of the 
Convention be employed, and the Employers’ delegates were as 
equally united in pressing for a Recommendation. The question 
was ultimately put to a vote, and the proposal to adopt a Conven- 
tion was rejected by 26 votes to 26, with two abstentions. 

The Committee’s discussions revealed substantial agreement 
on the substance of the Recommendation, which is based on a 
resolution adopted by the Conference at its 1952 session and on a 
resolution approved by the Coal Mines Committee in 1951. The 
Recommendation urges countries to put the minimum age into 
effect “as rapidly as national conditions allow”. It provides also 
that young persons 16 and 17 years of age should not be employed 
in underground mining except for purposes of training under 
supervision or “ under conditions determined by the competent 
authorities prescribing, after consultation with the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations concerned, the places of work and 
occupations permitted and the measures of systematic medical and 
safety supervision to be applied ”. 

When the Committee’s report came before a plenary sitting for 
consideration, Mr. Geoffrey C. Veysey, British Under-Secretary of 
Labour and National Service, told the delegates that adoption of 
the Recommendation “should constitute a real step forward in 
safeguarding the well-being of young workers in coalmines ”, 
since a considerable amount of coal was mined in countries where 
the minimum age was below 16. Sir William Lawther of the United 
Kingdom, who was the spokesman of the Workers on the subject, 
said that in the committee stage his group had agreed to support 
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the idea of a Recommendation although they still believed that 
a Convention “ would have been the better method ”. 


THE PROTECTION OF WORKERS’ HEALTH RECOMMENDATION 


The second Recommendation adopted by the Conference pro- 
poses a series of measures to be taken in member countries to 
protect the health of workers in their places of employment. This 
text was approved unanimously by the delegates after considerable 
debate, both in committee and on the Conference floor, as to 
whether the regulations should take the form of a Recommendation 
or a Convention or both. 

The Recommendation is divided into four detailed parts. One 
of these sets forth a series of “ technical measures ” to be taken 
by the competent authority or by employers to control risks to 
health at the workplace—measures concerning cleanliness, steps 
to be taken to prevent overcrowding in workplaces, lighting, atmo- 
spheric conditions, sanitary conditions, washing facilities, drink- 
ing water, changing rooms, canteens, the prevention of noise and 
vibrations and the precautions to be taken when storing dangerous 
substances. Certain measures are also proposed for the prevention, 
reduction and elimination of risks to health, particularly those 
caused by harmful substances, radiations and dangerous processes, 
and the issue of individual protective equipment. Other provisions 
recommend the regular testing of the air in workrooms, the in- 
struction of workers in the precautions to be taken and the organisa- 
tion at a national level of consultations between the labour inspec- 
torate or the authorities responsible for the protection of the health of 
workers and the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. 

The second part of the Recommendation provides that workers 
in occupations involving special risks to their health should undergo 
initial or periodical medical examinations organised under condi- 
tions and at intervals to be determined by national authorities, 
and that a certificate should be issued when there is no medical 
objection to a worker being employed in a particular occupation. 

The third part requires that occupational diseases be notified 
to the labour inspectorate and the authorities responsible for the 
protection of the health of workers, prescribes the manner in which 
notification should be made, the particulars to be notified and the 
persons responsible for notification, and lays down the principle 
that the list of notifiable diseases should be drawn up in consulta- 
tion with employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

The fourth part states that facilities for first aid and emergency 
treatment in case of accident, occupational disease, poisoning or 
indisposition should be provided at the place of employment. 
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HOLIDAYS WITH Pay 


The question of holidays with pay came before the Conference 
for “ first discussion ” on the basis of a series of proposed con- 
clusions advanced by the International Labour Office in the light 
of consultations with governments. As a result of this discussion 
the delegates voted by 184 to one, with seven abstentions, to place 
the question on the agenda of the Conference next year in the form 
of a draft Recommendation. It was also agreed that the Con- 
ference in 1954 should have before it a report which would provide 
an opportunity for the adoption of a resolution on the utilisation 
of holiday time. 

In deciding to pursue its discussion of holidays with pay at 
the next session the Conference approved a series of conclusions 
upon which governments will be further consulted. In the light 
of these consultations the Office will frame the draft Recommenda- 
tion. If the Recommendation is approved it will complement a 
Convention and a Recommendation on paid holidays adopted by 
the Conference in 1936. 

The conclusions upon which the delegates agreed declare that 
workers should have a paid annual holiday of not less than two 
normal working weeks after one year of continuous service with 
the same employer. They also suggest that the right to a paid 
holiday proportionate to the period of service should be acquired 
after not less than six months of continuous service. 


THE ORGANISATION AND WORKING OF NATIONAL 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS 


In placing on the agenda the question of the organisation 
and working of national labour departments, the Governing Body 
had established a precedent in that, for the first time, a “ technical ” 
item was laid before the delegates for general discussion and not 
with a view to the framing of international regulations. Moreover, 
the Office report on the subject differed from other “ technical ” 
reports in that it was not based on replies to a questionnaire. 

The subject was referred to a committee of 75 members, which 
recorded its observations and conclusions in a memorandum. The 
Conference approved the memorandum unanimously. 

When the memorandum was debated Government, Employers’ 
and Workers’ delegates united in expressing the view that the 
discussion had been a success which pointed a way to a new 
method of Conference action. Mr. Henry A. Bland, Secretary 
of the Australian Department of Labour and National Service, 
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who was chairman of the committee, noted that the memoran- 
dum had been hammered out by all the committee’s members. 
He said he felt that as a result of the committee’s work, and because 
no labour department could do its job unless it had the support 
of both sides of industry, that support would be even more readily 
forthcoming. It would be based, moreover, upon a greater under- 
standing of the problems of labour department administrators 
and, on their part, upon a greater understanding of the problems 
that confront particular employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

Mr. Bland added that he agreed with other speakers that there 
was a whole range of subjects of concern to the I.L.O. that were 
particularly suitable for such open discussion. 

The statement of observations and conclusions adopted by the 
Conference states why national labour departments are necessary, 
describes their essential functions, lays down the general principles 
of their working, examines organisational and staffing problems 
and makes suggestions concerning the relations of labour depart- 
ments with the public and the systems and methods adopted to 
deal with international problems. The need for a specialised 
administrative organisation with a status corresponding to its high 
responsibilities springs, the statement points out, from the necessity 
to administer national laws and regulations in the labour field, to 
implement government labour policy and to examine and find 
solutions to labour questions. However, as other national depart- 
ments frequently handle questions which have serious repercussions 
on labour problems, and as certain aspects of these problems may 
even lie directly within their sphere of competence, labour depart- 
ments should be called upon to take part in the framing of a co- 
ordinated social policy with such other departments. The functions 
of a national labour department have to be decided in the light 
of constitutional factors, the general structure of government 
administration, the stage reached in the economic and social 
development of the country and the needs of the country. The 
experience of the most highly industrialised countries (of which 
the Committee made considerable use) shows that the functions 
of labour departments include in particular the general protection 
of workers, industrial relations and conditions of employment, 
manpower and full employment questions and social security. 
Furthermore, in some countries, other questions such as inter- 
national migration, co-operation, workers’ housing and living and 
working conditions in agriculture may come within the province 
of the national labour department, and in federal States it is also 
concerned with encouraging the technical development of the work 
of the labour departments in the constituent units of the federation 
and co-ordinating their activities. 
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The exercise of these various responsibilities makes it essential 
that the single administrative organisation should comprise services 
considerably different from one another in character, such as the 
labour inspectorate (which is responsible for enforcement and 
supervision, and sometimes for the gradual improvement of physical 
conditions of work where minimum standards have not already 
been laid down), study, research and statistical services, which 
may work independently or in co-operation with other government 
agencies, and sections dealing with international labour problems. 
The observations and conclusions of the Conference stress the 
importance of consultation with employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations in every sphere of activity of the labour department, 
mentioning the methods normally adopted to ensure that such 
co-operation is effective, and point out that other public and 
private organisations, local authorities and other bodies of various 
kinds are also interested in labour problems and that it is the 
duty of the national labour department to encourage their activity, 
secure their co-operation and obtain every benefit from such 
activities for the common good in order to achieve greater efficiency 
and economy in its own activity. In this way the national labour 
department may be in a better position to represent fully the point 
of view of labour when national policy in the industrial, economic 
and social fields is being considered by the government. In this 
connection it is stressed that the labour department should act 
with complete impartiality in the implementation of the social 
legislation and policy laid down by the government. 

The Conference included in its observations and conclusions a 
series of proposals concerning measures to be taken in connection 
with the organisation and administration of labour departments, 
the recruitment, training and conditions of work of the staff and 
the material and administrative resources that should be provided, 
and pointed out that, since the work of the department is primarily 
concerned with relations with organisations and individuals, a 
high degree of decentralisation is necessary if this work is to be 
fully effective, and that questions of organisation, working methods, 
staffing and finance should be reviewed periodically to ensure that 
they are well suited to the existing situation and adaptable to 
changing needs. 

Although the discussion centred mainly on the problems facing 
labour departments within their respective national boundaries 
the Conference noted in its observations and conclusions the 
desirability of developing and intensifying relations between 
national labour departments in different countries and of encourag- 
ing and facilitating exchanges of information and experience for 
their mutual benefit ; it also referred to the functions of labour 
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departments in the matter of relations with the International 
Labour Organisation and the characteristics and responsibilities 
of the sections specialising in international relations and the 
importance of co-operation between such sections and other 
governmental agencies taking part in the activities of the various 
international organisations or negotiating bilateral agreements 
which have repercussions on labour questions. 

Having thus reviewed the needs and the main characteristics 
of national labour departments, the statement suggests the methods 
to be employed in order to continue and intensify the action 
undertaken to help in the organisation of national labour depart- 
ments and to improve their working. In particular, the Conference 
instructed the Office to prepare comparative studies and analyses 
of the situations obtaining in the different countries. It invited the 
governments of member States to furnish as much information as 
possible to the Office in order to facilitate these studies and analyses 
and to enable it to fulfil, under the best possible conditions, its 
normal functions of giving assistance to member States whenever 
the latter, confronted by problems of organisation and development 
of national labour departments, seek its assistance. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE I.L.O. 


For the fourth time in the 34 years of the I.L.O.’s existence the 
Conference approved proposals for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. This decision took the form of the adoption of an instrument 
which, when it comes into force, will increase the size of the 
Governing Body from 32 members to 40. Of the 40 members 
20 will be representatives of government, instead of 16 as at present, 
and employers and workers will each have ten representatives 
instead of the present eight. Of the 20 government seats ten will 
be held by the States of chief industrial importance. 

In adopting the Instrument of Amendment the Conference 
also gave unanimous approval to a resolution which urged member 
States to endeavour to ratify it as promptly as possible so that 
it might come into force before next June, when new elections 
for the Governing Body are due to be held to replace the present 
membership upon the expiration of its three-year term. Under 
the existing constitutional provisions amendments take effect 
when they are ratified or accepted by two-thirds of the member 
States, including five of the eight which hold seats on the 
Governing Body as States of chief industrial importance. In 
response to this appeal a number of governments deposited their 
ratifications in the months immediately following the Confer- 
ence. 
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The Governing Body advanced the proposal for the constitu- 
tional change so that its composition would reflect the change 
in the I.L.O.’s membership since the Constitution was last revised 
in 1946. During the period since that date 16 States had been 
admitted or readmitted to the Organisation, and the total member- 
ship stood at the record figure of 66. The Governing Body 
therefore reached the conclusion that it should be enlarged so 
that it might be more representative of the constantly widening 
range of interests linked in the Organisation, while at the same 
time maintaining its character as an executive council. There 
was, however, unanimous agreement that no change should be 
made in the 2:1:1 ratio according to which the seats are divided 
among governments, employers and workers. 

For these reasons, and with a view to simplifying the matter 
for the Conference’s consideration, the Governing Body’s proposals 
were precisely formulated. The number of government seats 
would be increased from 16 to 20, and the employers’ and workers’ 
representation would be enlarged from eight to ten members. 

The proposed amendment found a wide measure of support 
when it was considered in committee, the final vote being 77 in 
favour and one against, with five abstentions. A few days later, 
when the question came before the full Conference, the Ceylonese 
Government renewed a suggestion it had made in committee 
for the deletion of the constitutional provision which declares 
that six of the government members shall represent non-European 
countries. Senator Ives, as President, thereupon had to determine 
whether this proposal was in order in view of the terms in which 
the agenda had been framed. His ruling was that, since the purpose 
of the Ceylonese suggestion was to delete a clearly obsolete 
provision from the Constitution, it did not violate the principle 
that the Conference could only be required to take decisions 
on items on its agenda. The suggestion was therefore adopted 
and the amendment was then carried by 136 votes to none, with 
16 abstentions. 


THE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As is customary, the Conference established a committee to 
examine the reports submitted by governments under their consti- 
tutional obligations concerning the Conventions and Recommen- 
dations approved by the Conference in the past. These reports 
are required to obtain information on the application of ratified 
Conventions in member countries and in non-metropolitan terri- 
tories, on the effect given to unratified Conventions and to 
Recommendations, and on the steps taken by governments to 
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submit Conventions and Recommendations to their competent 
national authorities for action. The committee had before it 
a preliminary study of these reports which had been made by the 
Organisation’s standing Committee of Experts on the Application 
of Conventions and Recommendations. 

In its report to the delegates the Conference Committee said 
that the most notable feature of its meetings had been the “ scope 
and readiness ” of the collaboration that governments had given 
to it. The report then went on to say that the difficulties that 
governments continue to encounter in discharging their constitu- 
tional obligations “ should not obscure the evidence of continuing 
concrete progress which emerges from the statements of many 
governments ”. The report concluded by saying that the Committee 
had finished its work with a feeling of “ sober optimism ”, which 
was shared by all its members. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Of the 12 resolutions approved during the Conference, ten 
related to items on the agenda and were adopted on the recommen- 
dation of various of the Conference’s regular committees. The 
two others concerned questions not included in the agenda, and 
were approved on the proposal of a special Resolutions Committee. 

One of these, based on a text submitted by the. Ceylonese 
Government, pointed out that the economies of many under- 
developed countries were closely affected by the prices secured 
for their exports of primary products. It then went on to request 
the Director-General to convey to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations the Conference’s view that the solution of the 
problems involved in this situation is essential to the full and 
expeditious achievements of the I.L.O.’s aims, and its hope that 
the United Nations would actively pursue its efforts to promote 
their solution. 

In the other special resolution, based on a proposal presented 
by the Polish Government, the Conference stressed the importance 
attached by the I.L.O. to protecting the working and living con- 
ditions of young workers. It urged the Governing Body to pay 
the closest attention to the further action that might be necessary 
in order to afford young workers opportunities for employment 
at adequate rates of remuneration and to develop facilities for 
their education, vocational guidance and training, and to consider 
initiating, as a guide to future action by the International Labour 
Organisation and in all countries, a study of measures to ensure 
for young workers the best possible conditions of employment 
and progress. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


The Budget for 1954 


On the recommendation of its Finance Committee, composed 
of one representative of each government participating in the 
session, the Conference approved a budget of $6,556,887 to finance 
the I.L.O.’s work in 1954, This amount exceeds the 1953 figure by 
$87,802. 

The budget was adopted by 183 votes to none, with one 
abstention. The Conference at the same time approved a scale of 
contributtons allocating the total among the member States. This 
scale is identical with that for 1953. 

In voting the budget the Conference made no changes in the 
proposals submitted to it by the Governing Body. Mr. Morse, 
presenting these proposals to the Finance Committee, pointed out 
that the suggested total expenditure was some $300,000 less than 
the total he had originally proposed to the Governing Body. He 
expressed the hope, however, that the Committee would accept 
the budget as recommended. At the same time he emphasised 
that in the future increased resources would be needed by the 
Organisation if it was to avoid the stagnation which might occur to 
an old institution placing undue reliance on tradition rather than on 
a continual revaluation of its approach to its aims and purposes. 

When the budget came before the full Conference for consider- 
ation, the Norwegian Government representative, Mr. K. J. 
Oksnes, told the delegates that his Government would have been 
ready to support the increased expenditure originally proposed by 
Mr. Morse. He pointed out that the net increase in expenditure 
proposed by the Finance Committee for 1954 was less than the 
increased outlays which the Organisation would incur automati- 
cally, and that therefore the proposed budget represented “a real 
reduction ” as compared with 1953. This was a step backward, he 
said, and if the tendency continued it would have “ the most far- 
reaching consequences on the important role which the I.L.O. has 
to play ”. 

Mr. Alfred Roberts of the United Kingdom, speaking for the 
Worker delegates on their unanimous instructions, protested vigor- 
ously that the proposed budget was inadequate. The criterion, he 
declared, should be “what needs to be done, not what govern- 
ments are prepared to pay”. Millions of people, particularly in the 
underdeveloped parts of the world, looked with hope to what the 
Organisation could do to help them. “We are reaching a stage”, 
he warned, “when we are going to have to tell these people that it is 
no use looking any longer with hope to the I.L.O. for assistance and 
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help in improving their standards because governments are only 
paying lip-service to the Organisation and are not prepared to find 
the necessary money for the work needing to be done ”. 


Permission to Vote for a Member State in Arrears in the Payment 
of its Contribution 


Another issue considered by the Finance Committee was a 
request from the Chinese delegation that it should be permitted 
to vote at the Conference in spite of the fact that China’s contri- 
butions to the budget are in arrears. The constitutional regulation 
on this point declares that a State that is more than two years in 
arrears shall be permitted to vote only if the Conference, by a 
two-thirds majority, declares that it is satisfied that the country’s 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond its control. 

The Finance Committee, by 25 votes to 6, with 13 abstentions, 
agreed that China fulfilled this condition, and therefore recom- 
mended that the delegation be permitted to vote. The Committee’s 
recommendation was subsequently upheld by the Conference, after 
long discussion, by 115 votes to 29, with 47 delegates abstaining. 


Delegates’ Credentials 


A further question involving the Chinese delegation was disposed 
of by the Conference without discussion when it took note of a 
report of the Credentials Committee, which found the credentials 
of the Chinese representatives to be in order. It had been argued 
by the Polish and Czechoslovak Government delegates at the 
outset of the session that the Chinese seat should rightfully be 
occupied by a delegation nominated by the Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic with its capital at Peking. The Polish 
and Czechoslovak objections were similar to objections made at 
the three previous sessions of the Conference. 

Among the other objections considered by the Credentials 
Committee was one lodged by the Employers’ group which alleged 
that Pfemysl TomaSek, nominated by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment as an Employer delegate, could not properly be seated in that 
capacity since he was an official of the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Heavy Engineering. In its report on this question the Committee 
said it had approached it in a limited way, and not as an issue of 
principle under the Constitution. As the result of its examination 
of the factors involved two of its three members—Mr. Oksnes of 
Norway, representing governments, and Arnold Sédlvén of Sweden, 
nominated by the workers—had come to the conclusion that the 
objection should be rejected. They had found, the report explained, 
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“that the functions of Mr. Tomaiek do, in fact, in the circum- 
stances prevailing in Czechoslovakia, correspond to those of an 
employer”. The third member of the Committee, Mr. Julio B. 
Pons of Uruguay, who represented the Employers, disagreed. It 
had been shown, he said, that Mr. TomaSek was a representative 
not of employers but solely of a government department. He 
proposed, therefore, that the Conference should refuse to seat 
Mr. Tomasek as the Czechoslovak Employer delegate. When the 
Committee’s report came before the Conference, Mr. Pons’ proposal 
was put to a vote and was rejected by 76 to 45, with 55 abstentions. 

Objections were also presented against the seating of the Workers’ 
delegates of France, Italy and Iran, and the Workers’ delegate of 
Ireland and his technical adviser. The objections to the French, 
Italian and Irish delegates were found by the Credentials Com- 
mittee to be irreceivable. The objection against the Iranian 
delegate was rejected. 


CONCLUSION 


When he brought the Conference to a close, Senator Ives charac- 
terised its accomplishments as “splendid”. He had never had 
an opportunity, he said, “ to see a group of people coming from so 
many parts of the world, knowing each other in some ways so 
little as we do know each other, or did know each other when this 
Conference started, working together so completely towards one 
end, that is, the welfare of humanity ”. 

The delegates had learned, he declared, of the troubles, the 
problems and the difficulties with which the world was confronted. 
At the same time they had come to realise that if these problems 
were going to be solved “ they must be solved by all of us—not 
some of us, all of us—standing shoulder to shoulder, not in disagree- 
ment but in accord, with the wonderful objective that they must 
be solved by our determined efforts ”. 

The unity of purpose demonstrated by the delegates was also 
emphasised in their concluding speeches by Mr. Roberts, vice- 
president representing the Workers, and Mr. Charles Kuntschen of 
Switzerland, vice-president representing the Employers. In Mr. 
Roberts’ view co-operation between the three groups had been better 
than at any time in recent years. Mr. Kuntschen said that all the 
statements made by the Employer delegates showed that employers 
wished “to co-operate loyally in the work of the I.L.O. even though 
they may not always be in a position to agree with the measures 
proposed ”. Co-operation between Employers’, Workers’ and 
Government delegates had been “a fact”. Once again the tripar- 
tite character of the Organisation had proved its worth. 








Industrial Relations in Great Britain 


A Survey of Post-War Developments 


by 
H. S. KirRKALDY 
Professor of Industrial Relations at the University of Cambridge 


In the following survey of the relations between employers and 
employed in Great Britain since the Second World War the author notes 
the comparative freedom from industrial conflict not only during this 
period but also during the whole of the last twenty years, and 
compares this period with the “ period of turbulent industrial relations 
that culminated in the General Strike of 1926”. This change, Professor 
Kirkaldy emphasises, cannot be ascribed to any fundamental alteration 
in the system or methods of industrial relations, which have remained 
essentially the same. “ The change must be sought in an altered 
attitude of mind among the parties to industrial relations.” 

The author describes the structure of trade unionism in Great 
Britain and the methods in use for the adjustment of wages—collective 
bargaining, industrial arbitration and statutory regulation. He also 
discusses the role of the State, the growth of representative organisations 
of employers and workers and the development of collaboration between 
them and of the practice of joint consultation. He finds the outstanding 
feature of all the arrangements for regulating industrial relations in 
Great Britain to be the reliance placed on voluntary methods rather than 
compulsion ,; the success of such arrangements, he points out, depends 
to a great extent on “the existence of strong and well-disciplined 
organisation on both sides of industry ”. 


"THE history of industrial relations in Great Britain during 

the post-war period can be easily summarised. In the first 
place the period is one of industrial peace or, perhaps more accur- 
ately, of absence of industrial conflict. Secondly it is a period 
that has seen little essential change in the traditional structure 
and voluntary basis of industrial relations. Thirdly it is a period 
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in which new ideas and a new sense of purpose have actuated 
the centre of the system but have not yet permeated to the 


periphery. 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE * 


There is no completely satisfactory index of the state of indus- 
trial relations. Statistics of industrial disputes are far from per- 
fect in themselves and may conceal more than they disclose. Strikes 
may have little connection with industrial causes, and their explan- 
ation may have to be sought in political circumstances. Absence 
of strikes does not necessarily indicate industrial peace. It is 
equally consistent with denial of elementary human rights, with 
preparation for industrial warfare, or with a sullen truce follow- 
ing exhausting hostilities. Nor is industrial peace the end and 
object of industrial relations, although it may be an essential 
prerequisite for their attainment. 

Nevertheless, the figures of time lost through industrial dis- 
putes provide at least a starting point for the examination of 
the state of industrial relations In only two of the last 20 years 
has the number of working days so lost in the United Kingdom 
exceeded 3 million. In 15 of these years it has been less than 
2 million. Over the whole period it has averaged 1,850,000 work- 
ing days per year, or substantially less than one working hour 
per worker per year. The loss of productive effort that such 
figures represent, directly or indirectly, is insignificant. They show, 
moreover, a remarkable stability in industrial relations, undis- 
turbed by the most diverse conditions, during peace and war, 
during high and low levels of employment, during free collective 
bargaining and varying degrees of compulsory arbitration, when 
strikes were legal and when they were illegal, when labour was 
uncontrolled and when it was subject to direction. 

The year in which the greatest number (3.7 million) of work- 
ing days was lost was 1944, when strikes were illegal, arbitration 
compulsory, labour subject to direction, and unemployment 
practically non-existent. The year in which the next greatest 
number (3.4 million) of working days was lost was 1937, when 
each of these conditions was reversed. So, too, the year in which 
the smallest number (0.94 million) of working days was lost was 
1940 and the year in which the next smallest number (0.96 mil- 
lion) was lost was 1934. 

Such a lengthy period of calm and stability after the period 
of turbulent industrial relations that culminated in the General 
Strike of 1926 would seem to suggest some fundamental change 
in the system and methods of industrial relations. Strangely, how- 
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ever, the reverse is true. The basic principles on which the system 
is founded have altered but little. The change must be sought 
in an altered attitude of mind among the parties to industrial 
relations. 


GROWTH OF REPRESENTATIVE ORGANISATIONS 
OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


The basic conceptions of the system of industrial relations 
in Britain were firmly established by the end of the First World 
War and have altered in none of their essentials since. They rest 
on a wide degree of mutual recognition by representative employers’ 
organisations and trade unions, which have built up a voluntary 
system of collective bargaining on an industry-wide basis. This 
system has been supplemented by the statutory regulation of 
wages in cases where the degree of organisation is insufficient to 
permit of collective bargaining. State intervention, in this as in 
other respects, has been designed to supplement and not to super- 
sede collective bargaining. 

The growth of collective bargaining has been stimulated by, 
and in its turn has stimulated, the growth of employers’ organisa- 
tions and trade unions. Collective bargaining has had its setbacks, 
notably in the distributive trades, where it has largely been replaced 
by statutory wage regulation ; but here it was a recent growth, 
without firm foundations in well-established organisations of 
employers and workers. On the whole both collective bargaining 
and statutory regulation have continued to expand at the expense 
of the so-called unregulated occupations, which now cover merely 
a fringe of the working population engaged mainly in clerical, 
commercial and domestic employment. 

The expansion of employers’ organisations is difficult to assess, 
as there are no published figures of the number of workers employed 
by the members of employers’ organisations to compare with the 
number of members of trade unions. All indications suggest, 
however, that their growth has been considerable. In heavy 
industry the coverage is known to be almost complete. In natio- 
nalised industries there is, of course, no place for employers’ 
organisations ; there is in each case but a single employer to nego- 
tiate with trade unions. In many of the lighter industries the ability 
of the employers’ organisation to bargain collectively with the 
trade unions concerned and secure the observance of the agreed 
conditions suggests a high degree of organisation. On the whole it 
appears that in any industry there is a close correspondence be- 
tween the extent of organisation of employers and that of workers. 
It is interesting to note—although in relation to the coverage of 
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the industries concerned it may not be of great significance—that 
certain companies of United States parentage which operate 
factories in Britain have not adhered to the appropriate British 
employers’ organisation. They have preferred instead the method 
of their parent companies in the United States of dealing directly 
in regard to labour relations with the trade unions operating in 
their works. The structure of employers’ organisations, unlike 
that of trade unions, is invariably by industry or some well-defined 
division of industry. The tendency—which developed during the 
First World War and has continued ever since—has been for the 
central employers’ organisation for each industry to increase in 
importance and for district and sectional organisations to diminish 
relatively in importance where they have continued to exist. 
Certain industries still find it advantageous to deal with labour and 
commercial questions affecting the industry through a single central 
employers’ organisation for the industry; others maintain two 
such organisations to handle these two types of question. 

British employers also continue to reproduce at the centre 
for industry as a whole the dual nature of organisation that 
characterises many of the individual industries. The two main 
organisations dealing respectively at this level with commercial 
and labour questions—the Federation of British Industries and 
the British Employers’ Confederation—have recently, after pro- 
longed negotiations for a fusion, decided to maintain their separate 
identities. The British Employers’ Confederation has found that 
in handling labour questions it is desirable to confine its membership 
to the central employers’ organisation in each industry. Unlike 
the Federation of British Industries, it does not admit to member- 
ship individual companies ; this difference of structure, although 
not an insuperable barrier, was certainly a hindrance to plans for 
amalgamating the two bodies. The British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion now comprises over 60 employers’ organisations covering 
industries in which are employed some 70 per cent. of the industrial 
workers engaged in privately owned industry. In comparison with 
the pre-war position it would certainly appear that, apart from the 
defections resulting from the post-war nationalisation of certain 
industries, the representative capacity of the British Employers’ 
Confederation has continued to increase. 

On the trade union side the growth of organisation is easier to 
assess, since fairly complete published statistics are available. 
Total trade union membership has continued to grow until it has 
reached a figure of over 9 million (even after excluding members 
in overseas branches and some who continue on trade union mem- 
bership rolls while serving temporarily in the armed forces). This 
trade union membership figure compares with a total of a little 
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over 22 million workers in civil employment, many of whom are 
engaged outside the field of what is normally regarded as trade 
union organisation. This great increase in trade union member- 
ship—it has approximately doubled in the last quarter-century— 
is no doubt the result of a large number of causes. Many of these 
are intangible and in their nature impossible of any accurate 
assessment, as, for example, the enhancement of trade union status 
and the successes of its policy. It appears clear from the whole 
of trade union history, however, that one of the most important 
conditions for a high level of trade union membership is a high 
level of employment such as has existed in the war and post-war 
years. Another factor that has had its influence, though it is parti- 
cularly difficult of assessment, is the vigorous closed-shop policy 
pursued by the trade unions in certain industries. 

The British trade unions have been rather sensitive about the 
use of the term “ closed shop ” to describe their policy. They have 
felt that the term has unpleasant associations and have preferred 
to talk of their policy as one of securing 100 per cent. organisation 
of workers into bona fide trade unions. The policy—by whatever 
name it is called—has had a considerable measure of success, 
particularly in some of the nationalised industries, where the trade 
unions concerned have been able to conclude agreements in respect 
of certain grades of workers that only trade union members will be 
employed. In private industry too, although open agreements to 
that effect are less common, there are many informal understandings 
which are no less effective. Various preferences to trade union 
members in regard to promotion and non-dismissal in case of 
redundancy are also commonly found in practice. Agreements by 
which the employer undertakes to collect trade union subscriptions 
and pay them over to the trade union are extremely rare in Britain, 
though such an arrangement has been made in one of the natio- 
nalised industries and has no doubt played its part in maintaining 
trade union membership in good standing. 


TRADE UNION STRUCTURE 


The expansion in trade union membership has been accompanied 
by a continuous decline in the number of trade unions and a cor- 
responding increase in their average size. There are still, however, 
over 700 separate unions, and the average membership is therefore 
only about 13,500 ; but such is not by any means the typical trade 
union in the sense of the type of trade union to which the majority 
of workers belong. Two-thirds of all the trade unionists are con- 
centrated into 17 trade unions, each with a membership of over 
100,000. 
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Despite the great increase in the total membership and average 
size of trade unions there have been few fundamental changes in 
trade union structure. They still present a curious mixture of 
craft, industrial and general unions, which can be explained only 
in terms of their history. It is true that certain of the craft unions 
have opened their doors to the semi-skilled and even unskilled 
workers in the industries in which the bulk of their skilled members 
are employed. Thus, on paper at least, they have become wide 
enough to constitute industrial unions for the industries concerned. 
The general unions, however, have shown no inclination to sur- 
render their traditional right to organise such workers. Nor, except 
in the nationalised coal industry, have the craft unions abated 
their claims to represent workers exercising the craft in other 
industries where the process workers are organised into industrial 
or general unions. The only industry where anything approaching 
complete trade unionism on an industrial basis has been achieved 
is the coalmining industry. There the general unions have little 
foothold, and the National Union of Mineworkers has been able, 
in agreement with the craft unions, to bring into its membership 
the maintenance craftsmen. 

Such a mixed basis of trade union structure leads to consider- 
able difficulties in effective collective bargaining but these have to 
some extent been alleviated by the formation of federations of 
the trade unions operating within particular industries. Some 
such federations have little function beyond that of providing the 
means for the central negotiation of wages with the employers’ 
organisation in the industry concerned. Occasionally they perform 
wider functions and have assisted in regulating the difficulties of 
inter-union relationship involved in the existing system of trade 
union structure. 

The question of trade union structure is one to which the Trades 
Union Congress has devoted repeated attention in recent years. 
The strength and the limitations of the Trades Union Congress as 
the central body of trade unionism in Britain are perhaps best 
demonstrated in its handling of this question—and that of trade 
union wages policy, to which reference is made later in this article. 
The Trades Union Congress remains completely unchallenged as 
the central trade union authority. No rival body based on different 
political, racial or religious affiliation or a different theory of trade 
union structure has been established, nor has there been any 
serious suggestion in recent years that such a body should be estab- 
lished. For many years there have been no notable defections 
from the membership of the Trades Union Congress either by 
resignation or expulsion. And so, of the total trade union strength 
of a little over 9 million, 8 million workers, organised in 183 trade 
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unions, are affiliated to the Trades Union Congress. Moreover, the 
Trades Union Congress maintains working arrangements with 
certain of the largest non-affiliated trade unions that organise 
national and local government employees. 

Such unity is the more surprising when one recalls the diversity 
of size and structure among the individual trade unions brought 
together by the Congress and the close relations between that body 
and one of the two great political parties in the country. The 
explanation of this apparent paradox is perhaps simpler than 
appears at first sight. On the political side, conflict between 
socialism and communism, which has been a cause of division in 
certain other countries, has up to the present been of minor import- 
ance in Britain. In certain trade unions, and particularly at the 
local branch and workshop level, Communist activities have been 
of concern to the trade union movement. This is witnessed by 
the various appeals and warnings issued by the Trades Union 
Congress, especially to the local trades councils. These bodies 
consist, in the main, of local branches of affiliated trade unions 
and act as local agents in various matters for the Trades Union 
Congress. So far as other political parties are concerned, the 
Trades Union Congress has exhibited neither resentment at 
trade unionists being members of them nor unwillingness to 
co-operate with them on industrial matters when they have formed 
the government of the day. 

This willingness to co-operate is, of course, an essential corollary 
of the demand long since conceded by all British governments 
for consultation with the Trades Union Congress on matters 
affecting workers in their industrial life and, indeed, in a much 
wider sphere. It can manifest itself in ability to differ from, as 
well as agree with, any political party, including the Labour Party. 
Although it has never really been in doubt in recent years, it was 
expressly reaffirmed by the Trades Union Congress in October 
1951. After the General Election, in which a Conservative 
Government was returned, a statement was issued which read 
in part— 

It is our long-standing practice to seek to work amicably with whatever 
government is in power and through consultation jointly with Ministers and 
with the other side of industry to find practical solutions to the social and 
economic problems facing this country. There is no doubt, therefore, of the 
attitude of the T.U.C. towards the new government. 

In joint consultations and in all other activities it will be our constant 
aim and duty to ensure the steady progress and betterment of the general 
condition of Britain and of our people. We shall continue in that duty under 
a Conservative government. 

Since the Conservative administrations of pre-war days the range of 


consultation between Ministers and both sides of industry has considerably 
increased and the machinery of joint consultation has enormously improved. 
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We expect of this Government that they will maintain to the full this practice 
of consultation. 


The unity of the British trade union movement centrally, 
despite the structural diversity of its constituent trade unions, is 
explained by the fact that the Trades Union Congress has consis- 
tently refrained from any endeavour to impose uniformity of 
structure. The matter has been discussed on numerous occasions 
at the annual meetings of the Congress, particularly at the instance 
of certain unions which have taken the view that the number 
of unions should be reduced to a minimum and that the basis of 
organisation of trade union structure should be the industry. 
The Trades Union Congress, however, after extensive and pro- 
longed examination of the question, has recognised that it is futile 
to attempt to impose a uniform structure. It has concluded that, 
while trade unions should strive for closer unity, and while schemes 
of amalgamation, federation and joint working should be developed 
wherever possible, basic alteration of trade union structure is 
impracticable. It is this very recognition of the limitation of its 
own authority as a voluntary body that has enabled the Trades 
Union Congress to enhance that authority. 


WAGES POLICY 


The central organisations of employers and workers dealing 
on behalf of industry as a whole with labour matters—the British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union Congress—do not 
participate at any stage in the actual negotiation of wages and 
other conditions of employment. Both, however, have extended 
their activities in a consultative and advisory role without inter- 
fering with the autonomy of their constituent organisations. In 
,the absence of public statements it is not possible to give any 
‘detailed information of the action taken in this regard on the 
employers’ side, but the advice tendered by the Trades Union 
Congress to its members and the effect of that advice on their 
wage policy during and since the war are well known. 

This advice has been closely connected with government 
intervention in the field of wage policy. It is important to bear 
in mind—and perhaps it is insufficiently realised—that at no time 
during the Second World War or later has there been any actual 
government control of wages. The inflationary dangers of uncon- 
trolled wages in the peculiar circumstances of the period have 
of course been realised. The Government has preferred, however, 
to attempt to remove some of the inflationary causes, to issue 


1 Report of the 84th Trades Union Congress, 1952, p. 300. 
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such advice and guidance as seemed reasonable and politic, and, 
for the rest, to place the responsibility for wage policy fairly and 
squarely upon the parties themselves, i.e., employers and workers 
and their organisations. 

The cost-of-living subsidies operated during the war, and to 
a less degree since, were an attempt to reduce the reasons for wage 
demands. The physical controls on the engagement and move- 
ment of labour were an attempt both to ensure that labour was 
available for vital war needs and to prevent the building up of 
wages by competing demands. The compulsory arbitration of 
the war years can in no way be regarded as a wage control. It 
operated only in the event of failure by the parties to agree on 
wage demands. The parties were never prohibited from making 
such agreements as they thought fit. 

This policy of giving advice and guidance to the parties was 
closely associated at the outset with other government measures to 
counteract and control inflationary tendencies. In July 1941, a 
document entitled Price Stabilisation and Industrial Policy* was 
issued by the Government, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was quoted as stating, in relation to the policy of subsidising food 
prices, “I hope that we may thus create conditions which will 
enable the wages situation to be held about where it now is”. This 
policy of advice and guidance, of appeals and exhortation, of 
avoiding any direct control of wages, continued throughout the 
war and into the post-war period. It is still, indeed, government 
policy today ; but it may be regarded as having reached its culmi- 
nation in the government White Paper of February 1948 on 
personal incomes, costs and prices.2 That document, despite 
many qualifying phrases, can be summed up in its own words: 
“In present conditions, and until more goods and services are 
available for the home market, there is no justification for any 
general increase of individual money incomes”. The policy of 
moderation and restraint thereby enunciated, in its general prin- 
ciples if not in all its details, obtained for a time at least the qualified 
support of the trade union movement through the Trades Union 
Congress ; but that position could not be held indefinitely after the 
conclusion of the war. Here again we find an instance of the 
growing influence and authority of the Trades Union Congress and, 
at the same time, of the limitations that are a necessary part of the 
unwritten constitution of such a voluntary organisation if it is to 
survive as a united and representative body. 





*Cmd. 6294 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1941). 


2 Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices, Cmd. 7321 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1948). 
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The mere fact that the Trades Union Congress was able to 
deal at all with such a question, which intimately affects the 
policy of its members, is almost a revolution in the extent of its 
authority over the last quarter-century. The undoubted re- 
straining effect of its action on wage demands is a further demon- 
stration of its increased influence. Nevertheless the policy caused 
strains and stresses within the trade union movement and afforded 
opportunities to disruptive and unofficial elements to defy trade 
union authority. These factors led in 1950 to the abandonment 
of declared support for wage stabilisation ; since then there have 
been changes also in government policy affecting stabilisation of 
prices and profits, which was at the basis of Trades Union Congress 
support for wage stabilisation. Meanwhile the government policy 
of exhortation to restraint and moderation in wage demands has 
continued and has not been entirely ignored. An acceleration 
of the rate of wage increase was to be noted after the 1950 decision 
of the Trades Union Congress. There are indications, as the fol- 
lowing figures show, that this has again slackened off as the cost 
of living has become more stable. 








Date Interim index Index Index 
of retail prices of wage rates of earnings 
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1 Apr. 1947. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The actual negotiating machinery by which this process of 
wage adjustment has been achieved varies considerably in detail 
from industry to industry. So far as collective bargaining, however, 
is concerned, the typical pattern is that of national negotiations at 
irregular intervals between a single trade union or, more often, 
a group of unions operating in the industry concerned and a national 
organisation of the employers in the industry. These national 
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negotiations usually relate primarily to time rates of wages. The 
adjustment of the rates of workers on systems of payment by 
results follows in accordance with well-established procedure. 
The proportion of workers who are paid wholly or partly on systems 
of payment by results has shown only a moderate increase, although 
less is now heard than formerly of formal trade union opposition 
to such systems. Rather is it found that refusal to work systems 
of payment by results (and also overtime) is used from time to time 
as a weapon in the trade union armoury in preference to strikes. 
This new weapon was forged in wartime, when strikes were illegal, 
and was used to some extent without official trade union sanction. 
It has continued to have a certain measure of popularity since 
it can on occasion be as embarrassing to the employer as a strike 
and much less costly to the worker. This is especially so in the 
case of unofficial action which would not be sanctioned by trade 
unions and would therefore not entitle participants to strike pay. 

The gap between women’s rates of wages and those of men has 
continued to narrow in the process of collective bargaining. On 
the basis of June 1947 = 100, women’s rates had risen to 140 in 
July 1953, while men’s had risen to 134. In earnings, however, 
the position has remained more stable. Taking April 1947 = 100, 
women’s earnings had risen to 143 in October 1952, while men’s 
had risen to 145. 

The results of collective bargaining have also narrowed the 
gap between the wage rates of skilled and unskilled labour. This 
is largely because of the practice commonly followed in wartime, 
and still continued in many cases, of applying flat-rate advances 
in wage rates to skilled and unskilled alike.? 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


One notable development in recent years is the increasing use 
of arbitration. The fear has frequently been expressed in the past 
that increased emphasis on arbitration for the settlement of wages 
and conditions of employment would undermine the system of 
collective bargaining. The fear is not without some justifica- 
tion. It was the British railway companies’ experience of the 
effects on collective bargaining of the arbitration provisions in 
the Railways Act, 1921, that caused them to terminate these 
provisions in 1934. Elaborate arbitration provisions in the legisla- 
tion of some relatively undeveloped countries can be seen at the 
present time to be hampering the growth of responsible collective 
bargaining. 


1 See the article by A. L. BowLey in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
1952, p. 502. 
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The recent development of arbitration in Britain, however, 
does not seem to have been at the expense of genuine collective 
bargaining. It has developed to a considerable extent, both on 
a voluntary and a compulsory basis, to deal with cases which the 
parties have genuinely endeavoured—and failed—to settle by 
collective bargaining. In such cases it can be said to have replaced 
not collective bargaining but strikes and lockouts or, at least, 
the sullen acceptance of terms which one party or the other felt 
unsatisfactory but did not for the moment propose to take to 
the test of hostilities. It has also developed to some extent on 
a compulsory basis—mostly in cases affecting small unorganised 
employers—where there has been failure to negotiate with trade 
unions. In such cases it can be said to have developed again 
not at the expense of collective bargaining but of unregulated 
conditions of employment. It has also, for the greater part, devel- 
oped as the result of pressure of public opinion. Industrial rela- 
tions in Britain have always been peculiarly sensitive to public 
opinion. Both sides of industry sense the unwillingness of the public 
to tolerate industrial stoppages and the pressure of public opinion 
to submit unresolved differences to impartial settlement. Neither 
side, under present conditions, shows any desire to carry indus- 
trial disputes to the length of forfeiting public goodwill. 

It is, of course, notable that the development of arbitration 
in this way in Britain has taken place almost entirely during a 
period of rising wage levels. Whether over the long term it can 
continue to develop without adversely affecting voluntary collective 
bargaining and what its chances of success are likely to be if there 
should be a period of falling wage levels are questions which can 
hardly be answered at the present time. 

It is common to refer to the system introduced in Britain 
during the Second World War and continued with modifications 
up to the present time as compulsory arbitration, but this is 
really a misnomer. It is compulsory only in the sense that arbitra- 
tion can be demanded at the instance of one of the parties without 
the agreement and consent of the other and that the award is 
binding on the parties until varied by subsequent agreement or 
award. In other words, arbitration takes place only failing agree- 
ment between the parties and only then if sought by one or other 
of the parties. There is not, and never was, any barrier to the parties 
deciding the matters in dispute for themselves by voluntary 
agreement. Indeed the Orders instituting the system and regulat- 
ing the procedure have throughout emphasised that recourse may 
be had to the arbitration tribunal only after any voluntary nego- 
tiating machinery has been applied and its provisions have been 
exhausted. 
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The system of compulsory arbitration was introduced during 
the war with the agreement, and indeed at the request, of the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union Con- 
gress. It was decided, with the agreement of these two bodies, 
that strikes and lockouts must not be allowed to impede the 
war effort and must therefore be prohibited under legal penalties. 
It was accordingly necessary to provide means for determining 
unresolved industrial disputes. The means so provided took the 
form of the National Arbitration Tribunal, which was set up in 
July 1940, and to which at the request of either party the Minister 
of Labour was required to refer such disputes. The Tribunal 
was composed of “appointed ” (i.e., independent) members and 
employers’ and workers’ representatives ; but the latter were also 
independent in the sense that it was not the practice to select 
for the hearing of a dispute employers’ or workers’ representatives 
from the industry involved in the dispute. This system of com- 
pulsory arbitration continued throughout the war and until 
August 1951 ; during that period the National Arbitration Tribunal 
heard and determined over 2,000 cases. 

Although during the period of the war 109 prosecutions involv- 
ing over 6,000 individuals were instituted for illegal strikes, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the infrequency of strikes 
during that period was wholly, or even largely, the result of their 
legal prohibition. The prohibition proved difficult of enforcement 
by means of penalties even during the war and impossible of enforce- 
ment after it. Moreover, the withdrawal of the prohibition in 
1951 has not been followed by any noticeable increase in the fre- 
quency or severity of strikes. The few attempts after the end of 
the war to enforce the prohibition demonstrated that such provi- 
sions, far from preventing strikes, were likely to foment them and 
to undermine the position of trade unions that endeavoured to 
observe the law. In any event the prohibition had been based on 
consent and could no longer justifiably be maintained when, as 
happened in 1951, the Trades Union Congress requested that the 
matter should be reviewed. | 

The result was the replacement in August 1951 of the National 
Arbitration Tribunal by the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, a body 
similarly constituted and with much the same powers, but with 
this notable difference in the law—that strikes and lockouts are -no 
longer illegal. The concept of compulsory arbitration is retained 
in that either party to a dispute (i.e., an employer, an employers’ 
organisation, or a trade union) can demand arbitration on a dispute 
that cannot be settled by agreement, and that the award of the 
Tribunal becomes an implied term of the contract of employment 
until varied by subsequent agreement, award or negotiations. 
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The Industrial Disputes Tribunal had, in the first two years from 
its establishment to August 1953, heard and determined over 400 
cases—about the same number of cases per year as were dealt 
with by the National Arbitration Tribunal. The importance of the 
individual cases dealt with by both tribunals has varied enor- 
mously. Some cases have related to the whole of an important 
industry ; others have affected a few workmen in the employment 
of a single employer. 

An incidental but not unimportant provision of the arbitration 
Orders is that which enabled first the National Arbitration Tribunal 
and now the Industrial Disputes Tribunal to extend the scope of 
collective agreements so as to require an employer in the trade or 
industry concerned to observe its terms even though he had not 
been a party to the collective agreement. This provision may have 
done something to strengthen collective bargaining and to prevent 
its decisions being undermined in industries that are notoriously 
difficult to organise either on the workers’ or the employers’ side 
or both. There are, however, cases where it has proved insufficient 
for this purpose and where, as for example in some sections of the 
distributive trades, the machinery of collective bargaining has 
broken down and has had to be replaced by statutory wages 
councils. 

Alongside this development of compulsory arbitration the war 
and post-war period has also seen a significant growth of voluntary 
arbitration. Voluntary arbitration is almost entirely an offshoot 
of collective bargaining. There were in pre-war days a number of 
industries where it was the practice—either in virtue of agreements 
to that effect or by long-established custom—to submit to arbitra- 
tion any matters on which the parties were unable to reach agree- 
ment by their own system of collective bargaining. Such arrange- 
ments were perhaps most frequent in industries where in fact they 
were infrequently used because the parties were able in most cases 
to settle their affairs without outside intervention, for example, in 
most sections of the iron and steel industry. The forum to which 
disputes were referred under such arrangements was frequently 
the Industrial Court, a permanent court of arbitration established 
under the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. Often, however, the parties 
to disputes made use of other facilities for industrial arbitration 
provided by the State under the Industrial Courts Act or under 
the earlier Conciliation Act of 1896. 

Arrangements of this nature for voluntary arbitration continue 
to operate in many privately owned industries. They have been 
adopted also in some of the nationalised industries, e.g., electricity 
supply, and in government industrial establishments. Another 
type of voluntary arbitration is that which does not make use of 
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the facilities provided by the State; instead, the parties have 
themselves set up arbitration tribunals. Typical of such arrange- 
ments are the National Reference Tribunal for the Coal Mining 
Industry, set up in 1943 before nationalisation and continued since 
then by agreement between the National Coal Board and the 
National Union of Mineworkers; the Civil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal; and the arbitration powers of the Chairman of the 
National Conciliation Board for retail co-operative societies. 

One distinction between such voluntary arrangements and the 
compulsory arbitration procedure before the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal is that the awards in voluntary arbitration have no 
legally binding force. The issue, however, is one of little practical 
importance because voluntary arbitration takes place only if both 
parties have agreed to submit their dispute to arbitration; by 
agreeing to do so they can be assumed to intend to accept the 
award ; in practice they invariably do so. Indeed the distinction 
between compulsory and voluntary arbitration has become of less 
importance since the legal prohibition of strikes and lockouts 
(which operated from 1940 to 1951) has been abolished. It is true 
that the awards of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal become part 
of the contract of employment of the workers concerned and are 
therefore legally enforceable. A strike or lockout, however, to 
compel the other side to accept different terms is no longer prohib- 
ited ; but such strikes and lockouts do not in practice take place 
in cases that have been referred to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal. 
It may well be thought, therefore, that even so-called compulsory 
arbitration—apart from odd cases where it has been used by trade 
unions to bring to heel recalcitrant employers who have refused to 
negotiate with them—is in effect voluntary arbitration. The arbi- 
tration may be sought by one party only but the award is accepted 
and applied by both. The future of industrial arbitration— 
compulsory as well as voluntary—seems to depend on the con- 
tinued willingness of the parties to accept arbitration as a method 
of settling otherwise unresolved disputes ; the real test of that 
willingness—which there has been no occasion to apply in recent 
years—will come if there should again be a period of falling wage 
rates. 


STATUTORY REGULATION OF WAGES 


It has been shown that the growth of state intervention in the 
form of compulsory arbitration cannot be regarded as equivalent 
to government intervention as a means of implementing a govern- 
ment wages policy. Rather is it—like voluntary arbitration—a 
means provided by the State for supplementing collective bargaining, 
for supplying its deficiencies and remedying its failures. The same 
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can be said of the statutory regulation of wages by means of wages 
boards and councils, which now regulate the wages of more than 
3 million workers. These bodies are no more subject to govern- 
ment direction and control, or even guidance, than are the parties 
to collective bargaining or the members of arbitration tribunals. 
It is true that their decisions, except in the case of the agricultural 
wages boards, can be referred back to them by the Minister for 
reconsideration, but he cannot himself amend them. They operate 
only in spheres where there is an insufficiency of organisation 
among employers and workers to enable them to settle wages and 
conditions of employment by collective bargaining. 

The trade boards, which were formerly the main instrument of 
statutory regulation of wages, have been replaced by wages 
councils under the Wages Councils Act, 1945, but their constitution, 
procedure and functions have not been materially altered. They 
still consist of representatives of the employers and workers in 
relation to whom the council operates and of independent mem- 
bers, who endeavour to reconcile the views of the different interests 
on the council or, failing such reconciliation, decide between them. 
The proposals of a wages council, when confirmed by the Minister 
of Labour, are compulsorily enforced and must be observed as a 
minimum by all employers covered. However, workers are not 
prohibited, individually or collectively, from seeking to secure 
higher wages than those determined by the wages council. 

In addition to the old trade boards, set up at various dates from 
1909 onwards and now converted into wages councils, a number 
of new wages councils have been established since the war, all in 
the distributive and allied trades and mostly as the result of the 
breakdown of collective bargaining arrangements in these trades. 
A further considerable extension of statutory regulation of wages 
has also taken place as a result of the enactment of the Catering 
Wages Act in 1943. Wages boards have been set up under that Act, 
similar in constitution and functions to wages councils under the 
Wages Councils Act, to deal with the various sections of the catering 
industry, such as hotels, restaurants, cafés and works canteens. 

The field in which statutory wage regulation operates also 
includes agriculture, where two wages boards, one for England 
and Wales and one for Scotland, exercise similar functions. The 
powers of these two national agricultural wages boards were 
strengthened during the war by transferring to them most of the 
wage fixing functions that had previously been exercised by county 
and district agricultural wages committees. That position has been 
confirmed and made permanent by post-war legislation. An 
interesting distinction between statutory wage fixing in agriculture 
and in other sectors of the economy is that the wages fixed by the 
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agricultural wages boards do not require ministerial approval 
before becoming operative and enforceable. 

This system of statutory wage fixing embodied in the Wages 
Councils Acts, the Catering Wages Act and the Agricultural Wages 
Acts has operated on the whole without undue controversy and 
with fairly general acceptance. With few exceptions it is supported 
by the employers and workers in the spheres in which it operates. 
During the parliamentary debates on the various legislative 
measures dealing with the subject the hope was generally expressed 
that the system would lead to a growth of organisation among 
employers and workers and so enable the system to be superseded 
by collective bargaining. This hope cannot be said to have been 
realised in practice. In the whole history of statutory wage regula- 
tion there have in fact been only two instances where this has been 
achieved—in the furniture manufacturing industry and the tobacco 
industry, where collective bargaining machinery has developed 
to such an extent as to permit in the post-war period the disbanding 
of the wages councils that previously existed. 

Certain sections of the catering industry provide an exception 
to the general rule that the system of statutory regulation of wages 
works smoothly. There has in fact been considerable controversy 
in these sections regarding the suitability of the system and its 
effect on the economy of the industry and on the services it can 
render to the public. The legislative history of the statutory regu- 
lation of wages in Britain throws an interesting light on this contro- 
versy. The modern system of statutory regulation of wages began 
with the Trade Boards Act of 1909. Since then Parliament has 
passed numerous Acts on the subject. On only two occasions has 
opposition to these legislative measures been carried to the length 
of a vote on the second reading in the House of Commons—the 
stage in parliamentary procedure where approval of principle is 
customarily expressed. One of these occasions concerned the 
Agricultural Wages Bill of 1924, and the opposition on that occasion 
was not to the principle of statutory regulation but on the question 
of whether or not statutory regulation should be decentralised. 
The other occasion concerned the Catering Wages Bill of 1943. 
The Bill was introduced by the wartime Coalition Government, 
which in effect represented all parties, and yet a motion for the 
rejection of the Bill mustered as many as 116 votes against 283. 

The reflection suggested by an examination of these events is 
that the statutory regulation of wages, although, like compulsory 
arbitration, mandatory in form, depends for successful operation 
on consent in the broadest sense. If the system is acceptable to the 
parties and to the community, it will work with reasonable chances 
of success whether it is mandatory or voluntary in form. If it is 
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not so accepted, it will operate under severe handicaps; it will 
lack the spirit to make it work. Co-operative effort is necessary 
for success in industrial relations ; co-operation must be given ; 
it cannot be imposed even by a legislative majority in a democra- 
tically elected Parliament. 


STATE INTERVENTION 


The system of regulating wages and conditions of employment 
in Britain outlined above is based on the maximum of liberty to the 
parties and the minimum of state intervention. Indeed liberty 
is carried so far that no statutory obligation is imposed to recognise 
or negotiate with trade unions. This is a liberty that is seldom 
exercised, but its existence presents a striking contrast with many 
other countries. The system affords the parties, if sufficiently 
organised to undertake the task, complete liberty to settle for 
themselves by collective bargaining the wages and conditions of 
employment in their industry. The State offers the parties facilities 
to enforce their agreements against unorganised or recalcitrant 
minorities within the industry. The State further offers the parties 
facilities for impartial settlement by arbitration of questions that 
they cannot themselves resolve. Only when the parties are not 
sufficiently organised to undertake the task of wage fixing does the 
State intervene by way of statutory regulation of wages, and 
such intervention is frequently at the request of the parties 
themselves. 

In these instances of state intervention two things must be 
emphasised. First, there are no barriers to well-organised employers 
and workers settling their own affairs ; the State intervenes as it 
were reluctantly and because of the failure or insufficiency of 
voluntary arrangements. Secondly, state intervention must be 
clearly distinguished from government intervention. Wages 
boards and councils and arbitration authorities are no more 
subject to government control and direction than are the parties 
themselves. The legislation and Orders under which these bodies 
are set up gives no indication even as to the principles or considera- 
tions upon which their determinations are to be based. They 
receive no more guidance as to government views on wage policy 
than do the parties to collective bargaining and are in no way 
more bound by these views. 

In these circumstances the oft repeated and rarely satis- 
factorily answered question arises—on what considerations do 
arbitrators and statutory wage fixing authorities reach their 
decisions ? The difficulties of supplying an answer in Britain may 
seem to be increased by the consistent practice of these bodies, 
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at least in recent years, not to state reasons for their decisions. 
It is perhaps just as futile to attempt any general answer to such 
a question as it is to attempt to assess the fundamental considera- 
tions that determine the results of collective bargaining. The most, 
indeed, that can be said is that the decisions are based on a consi- 
deration and balancing of all the relevant factors and arguments. 
Which factors are relevant and what weight should be given to 
each of them are matters that will vary from time to time and no 
doubt also with the adjudicator. It is only possible to suggest 
that in recent years perhaps more weight has been given to argu- 
ments based on advances in the cost of living and comparisons 
with wages paid to other grades of labour and in other industries 
than to arguments based on ability to pay. Such a tendency is 
perhaps natural at a time of high levels of employment but unless 
exercised with reason and moderation can accentuate the infla- 
tionary tendencies in such a period. 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS 
OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


Joint machinery for dealing with labour questions is not 
now confined to matters of domestic concern to the individual 
industries. Wider questions of general labour policy, legislation 
and administration were not, however, before the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the subject of regular joint consideration 
between the British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades 
Union Congress. Official arrangements for collaboration between 
these bodies had been slow to develop. Their constituent organisa- 
tions had been extremely reluctant to entrust them with any 
powers that might diminish their own freedom of action. The 
“ Mond-Turner ” Conferences of 1928, between a group of employers 
acting in their individual capacity and representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress, proposed at that time the establishment 
of a National Industrial Council with wide terms of reference, 
to be composed of representatives of the Trades Union Congress, 
the Federation of British Industries and the British Employers’ 
Confederation. The Trades Union Congress was prepared to 
accept these proposals; the employers’ organisations were not. 
The substituted arrangement agreed on for ad hoc discussions 
between the Trades Union Congress and the two national organisa- 
tions of employers on matters of common interest had little 
result and had fallen into desuetude before the outbreak of war. 

Although it may seem that an opportunity was thus missed 
of an advance in industrial co-operation at a critical level, it is 
doubtful whether the time was yet ripe and whether the leaders 
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on the two sides of industry, who at that time were genuinely 
working for a new spirit in industry, would have been able to 
keep the support of their followers in the detailed collaboration 
that they contemplated for the work of the proposed National 
Industrial Council. The 1928 overtures were probably premature ; 
but they proved a turning point in industrial relations and were 
followed by more intimate and personal contacts between leaders 
on both sides of industry at the national level. There was thus 
built up mutual respect and understanding on which wartime 
arrangements for collaboration could be established on a surer 
foundation. 

The imminence of war produced a new urgency for arrange- 
ments for co-operation at the centre between employers and 
workers. Moreover it enabled those on both sides of industry 
who were convinced that such arrangements were long overdue 
to carry their point. The British Employers’ Confederation in 
July 1939 proposed that, in the event of war, a national committee 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives should be established 
under government chairmanship to ensure the most effective use 
of labour. After joint consultations with the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union Congress the Minister of 
Labour set up in October 1939 the National Joint Advisory Council, 
consisting of representatives of these two bodies, with himself 
as chairman, to advise the Government on all matters in which 
employers and workers had a common interest. That body and 
its executive committee, known as the Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee, were reconstituted in 1946 and now include also represent- 
atives of the nationalised industries. Although the purpose of 
these bodies is to advise the Minister of Labour and to provide 
opportunity for consultation between the Government and industry, 
theydomore. They ensure a close, regular and official contact at the 
centre between the two sides of industry that was previously lacking. 

Consultation and collaboration at this level have not, however, 
been confined to labour questions. Once again major developments 
arose out of war conditions and, in this case too, involved not only 
the central organisations of employers and workers but also the 
Government. The National Production Advisory Council on 
Industry, and the regional boards for industry, which work in 
conjunction with it, are derived from wartime bodies set up to 
advise the Government on production problems and measures for 
ensuring the maximum use of industrial resources. They consist 
of representatives of the government department concerned with 
production problems, of the central employers’ organisations, 
including the Federation of British Industries and the British 
Employers’ Confederation, of the Trades Union Congress, and of 
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the nationalised industries. Thus at the centre the pattern in 
regard to arrangements for consultation and collaboration on 
production matters presents a certain parallel with that relating 
to strictly labour questions. 

Further evidence of co-operative effort at the centre for higher 
productivity has been seen in the activities of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity. This body was responsible for the visits 
of 47 industry teams and 19 specialist teams and expert groups 
from Britain to the United States to study American methods. The 
British side of the Council was composed of representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress, the British Employers’ Confederation and 
the Federation of British Industries. These bodies made substantial 
contributions from their own funds to the cost of the activities and 
programme of the Council. Much of its revenue, however, was 
derived from government grants charged against the counterpart 
fund, i.e., the sterling receipts in payment for goods supplied 
under Marshall Aid. The period of Marshall Aid as envisaged for 
the Anglo-American Council’s activities ended in June 1952, and 
the Council has now been wound up. 

A new British Productivity Council has, however, been estab- 
lished, which can be regarded as the successor of the British side 
of the Anglo-American Council. It too has been extended to include 
representatives of the nationalised industries. Its stated object is 
“to stimulate the improvement of productivity in every sector of 
the national economy”. It has formulated a programme largely 
consisting of local and regional activities for that purpose. The 
success of its efforts will have to be judged in the future. In the 
meantime it provides a further interesting example of the will 
of the central organisations representing both sides of industry as 
a whole to co-operate nationally for greater efficiency and higher 
productivity, without regard to doctrinaire considerations of the 
form of ownership and control of industry. 


JoInT CONSULTATION 


At the industry and factory level, however, the procedure for 
dealing jointly with production questions falls at the moment far 
short of the complete machinery that has been developed at these 
higher levels for the joint handling of labour questions. Apart from 
the nationalised industries there are few instances of effective arrange- 
ments formally established at this industry level for joint consul- 
tation on questions of production, efficiency and development. 
The absence of such formal arrangements does not, of course, mean 
that no consultation takes place at this level. It is well known that 
there are many and close contacts on a personal basis between 
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prominent trade union leaders and leaders of industry, in which 
the plans, policy and prospects of industry are discussed. Indeed, 
it is possible that even on the trade union side such informal and 
unofficial methods are preferred in certain cases to more formal 
arrangements. This is particularly so where a trade union may 
wish to be consulted and informed but prefers not to be committed 
on. managerial decisions. The method also avoids inter-union 
difficulties as, for example, where an industrial union operating in 
an industry desires to be consulted but does not wish to share the 
right of consultation with other unions that have a foothold in the 
industry. 

Formal consultation at this level was contemplated by the 
Industrial Organisation and Development Act, 1947, which pro- 
vided for the establishment on a statutory and compulsory basis 
of development councils for individual industries. Proposals for 
setting up such councils were in many cases strenuously opposed 
on the employers’ side. Some of those that were established have 
been abandoned ; in a few other cases voluntary bodies have been 
set up instead, which include employers’ and workers’ represen- 
tatives but not the independent members who were an essential 
feature of the constitution of the development councils contem- 
plated by the Act. However desirable co-operation in industry may 
be, it has been concluded that co-operation cannot be secured by 
compulsion. The Industrial Organisation and Development Act 
is now to all intents and purposes a dead letter ; here again com- 
pulsion in industrial relations has been rejected. 

At the factory and workshop level general interest in joint 
consultation on production matters, which grew to such heights 
during the war, has since languished. The reasons for the com- 
parative failure of joint consultation are complex and the more 
difficult to understand in view of the increasing interest of employers’ 
organisations and trade unions themselves in production and 
efficiency questions. At the factory level it is the practice to 
blame apathy where active opposition cannot be detected ; but 
apathy is a symptom rather than a cause. Employer opposition 
at the factory level can in some cases be traced to lack of con- 
viction of any real benefit to be gained. Trade union enthusiasm 
has in some cases waned because the arrangements, based as 
they must be on industry lines, have cut across trade union organi- 
sation based on a more complex structure. There have been cases, 
too, where trade unions have been concerned at the tendency 
of the workers’ representatives elected at factory level to pursue 
lines to the left—or even occasionally to the right—of official 
trade union policy. Possibly, however, the greatest barrier to 
the real success of joint consultation on production and efficiency 
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questions has been the failure of the new conceptions that actuate 
industrial relations at the centre to permeate to the workshop 
level. Misapprehensions still persist in the workshop as to the 
fundamental purpose of arrangements for joint consuitation. Too 
often it has been regarded by workers as a means of fobbing off 
claims for a new system of ownership and control of industry ; 
too often it has been regarded by employers as a first step towards 
the realisation of such claims ; too rarely has it been accepted 
by both sides as a means of securing the maximum efficiency 
and productivity of industry under private or public ownership 
and control. The concept of “ workers’ control ” that lies behind 
these misunderstandings is no longer the official policy of the 
trade union movement, if it ever was. It has recently been con- 
demned by the Trades Union Congress General Council as a policy 
coming from a minority of trade unionists with “ out-of-date 
ideas about industrial relations”. Nevertheless, it is remark- 
able how persistent it has been with that minority and what a 
hindrance it has proved to a proper approach to questions of 
joint consultation at the factory level. But at this level, no less 
than at the industry level, it would be a mistake to conclude that 
workers or their representatives are not consulted. There are 
some outstandingly successful committees of various kinds and 
with various terms of reference engaged in joint consultation at 
the factory level. There are, too, as at the industry level, many 
instances of close contact on a personal and unofficial basis between 
management and trade union officials in which the plans and policy 
of industry are fully discussed. There are cases here, too, where 
such methods are preferred by both sides to more formal arrange- 
ments. The guarantee that the British worker will be consulted 
about the plans of management depends not on any legal right 
but on the strength of his trade union organisation and on the 
close personal contacts that have been established, in practice 
rather than on paper, between management and trade union 
officials. The British worker sees little reason to worry himself 
about the plans of management when he pays a trade union 
official to safeguard his rights and interests. Such an attitude 
may remove some of the spontaneity and enthusiasm of joint 
consultation as a means of ensuring abundant production. It 
accounts, however, for the absence of any serious demand in 
Britain for compulsory works councils or other imposed forms of 
joint consultation. 

The increasing interest, within their own organisations, of 
employers and workers in production and efficiency questions 
is evidenced in various ways. Much larger funds are now being 
devoted to industrial research associations ; increased interest is 
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shown in inquiries into the human problems of industry ; trade 
unions and the Trades Union Congress itself are developing pro- 
ductivity departments. Trade union activities in this field can be 
regarded as having both an educative and a protective purpose. 
They are directed to educating their officials and members to the 
need for higher productivity and the benefits that will result 
from it and are also intended to ensure that their officials will 
have sufficient understanding of the principles of efficiency methods 
to be able to protect their members from exploitation under them. 
Assurances on the latter point are, of course, essential to the success 
of any campaign for improved efficiency. It is interesting to find 
that realisation of this has caused at least one large company 
to invite trade union representatives to attend the training courses 
in efficiency methods that it has instituted for its own executives. 


VOLUNTARY METHODS 


The outstanding feature of all the arrangements for regulating 
industrial relations in Britain is the extent to which reliance 
has been placed on voluntary methods and the slender degree to 
which compulsion has entered into the system. The success of 
such a system depends to a great extent on the existence of strong 
and well-disciplined organisation on both sides of industry. It 
depends even more on an abundance of good will, a common philo- 
sophy as to the purpose of industry and a genuine desire to make 
the system work. The individual employer—particularly in 
matters impinging on managerial] functions—is inclined to a more 
hesitant point of view about sharing his functions than those 
on whom the responsibility for management rests less directly. 
The trade union leader has been a leader in this at least—that 
he has been quicker to adjust himself to a new conception of 
trade unionism than has the rank and file. The fault has perhaps 
been one of a mistaken conception in the past of trade union 
education ; it has dwelt too much on past grievances and too 
little on future hopes. Memories of past struggles of the trade 
union movement for the right to exist and be recognised have 
more emotional and organisational appeal than exhortations for 
co-operative effort towards an efficient and expanding industry. 

The events of 1926 and their aftermath did, however, as already 
suggested, provide a turning point in industrial relations in Britain 
—not in the system and methods but in the attitude in which they 
were operated. Disillusionment among the workers over the policy 
which had led them into the General Strike and its failure to 
achieve any tangible results afforded the opportunity to some of 
the more far-sighted trade union leaders to denounce revolutionary, 
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obstructive and non-co-operative trade union aims and to proclaim 
a policy of active participation in— 

. .. aconcerted effort to raise industry to its highest efficiency by developing 
the most scientific methods of production, eliminating waste and harmful 
restrictions, removing causes of friction and avoidable conflict, and promoting 
the largest possible output so as to provide a rising standard of life and 
continuously improving conditions of employment. 

The ideals thus proclaimed did not revolutionise industrial 
relations overnight. There were many barriers of hostility, timid- 
ity and suspicion to be overcome and many of them indeed still 
remain. The absence of strikes in the years immediately after 
1926 may have resulted as much from disillusion and exhaustion 
as from any new spirit in industrial relations. But freedom from 
industrial hostilities provided a period in which the seed thus sown 
could germinate. Strikes are like wars : each contains in itself the 
causes of the next. Both are habit-forming and contagious, and 
the only way to be rid of either is to have a long period of peace 
in which the habit can be forgotten and the disease eradicated. 
The industrial and economic climate was for a time after the 
debacle of the 1926 General Strike unfavourable to strikes. The 
events of that year and the period that led up to them produced 
a revulsion of feeling which was strong enough to reverse a tendency 
and afford a breathing space. The opportunity thereby granted 
was grasped by a number of men of good will, not for spectacular 
developments but for the building up of personal relations between 
the leaders of the two sides of industry. 

The spirit of tolerance and forbearance thus generated in high 
places was not always understood or appreciated at lower levels 
of either side of industry but it was sufficient to carry the industrial 
truce over to the outbreak of international war, when patriotic 
motives prevented strikes and indeed accepted their legal prohibi- 
tion. A period of over a quarter of a century of almost complete 
absence of strikes has afforded Britain a unique opportunity of 
demonstrating to itself and to the world that the method of the 
strike is outdated and outmoded. It will be able to do so, how- 
ever, only if it can build up for itself as effective means for the 
promotion of efficiency and productivity as it has for the settle- 
ment of wages and conditions of labour and if the new spirit at the 
centre of industry can manifest itself effectively in the workshop. 
Industrial disputes are unlikely to be permanently eradicated 
unless industry can afford continuing material advancement to 
those engaged in it. Only an expanding, efficient and productive 
industry can offer such a prospect. 


1'W. M. (now Lord) Citrine, General Secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress : article in Manchester Guardian, Supplement, 30 Nov. 1927. 
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Tribal Labour and Social Legislation 
in French Tropical Africa 


by 


Sister MARIE-ANDRE DU SACRE COEUR 


In spite of the development of wage-paid employment in French 
tropical Africa, systems of tribal labour organisation, governed by 
ancient family and clan traditions, still survive over large territories. 
A knowledge of such systems, which is essential jor the application of 
social legislation if such legislation is to have the beneficial effects 
intended, can only be acquired by close and prolonged contact with the 
African people themselves. The author of the following article, who 
has spent many years in French tropical Africa studying problems 
concerning women and the family, here discusses the effects that new 
economic and social developments may have on the family and women’s 
work, particularly in regions where polygamy is still practised. 


ONE of the initial results of the recent promulgation of the 

Labour Code for French Overseas Territories’ was some- 
what unexpected : the Mossi tribal chiefs in the Upper Volta availed 
themselves of the provisions of the new Code to realise a long 
cherished wish, the establishment of a “ Union of Traditional 
Chiefs ”, to promote the vital interests “ of the traditional chief- 
taincies and the populations administered by them ”. 

The choice of one of the most modern forms of occupational 
association by representatives of an ancient feudal system whose 
structure has remained unchanged for eight centuries occasioned 
some surprise, but would it not be more appropriate to admire 
their genius for adaptation ? The most intelligent and observant 
of the chiefs are aware of the upheaval in the traditional forms 
of society brought about by the intrusion of modern economic 


1 Two articles on the Code, “ An Answer to an Urgent Problem”, by 
Pierre Rivizre, and “ Some Economic Considerations ”, by Paul Devinat, 
appeared in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953. 
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patterns and foresee that such societies are doomed to collapse 
beneath the weight of an alien economy unless they are able 
to change and adapt themselves to modern ways of life. The Mossi 
chiefs, themselves aware of the danger, believe that under the 
tribal system which makes them “ protectors of their subjects ” 
they are responsible for leading them to a better future. They 
therefore plan, by developing the system of tribal administration, 
to change a number of customs, both in family life and in tribal 
work organisation, that have become out of date. 

The tribal organisation of labour has not in fact remained 
completely unchanged ; new crops and modern techniques are 
altering what might be called the material aspect of African life ; 
its human and social aspects are also changing under the influence 
of external causes. While this latter development is accompanied 
in some areas by greater respect for the individual and essential 
human rights, there are others where the old tribal organisation 
is giving way to a system under which the young people are forming 
a proletariat, particularly in rural areas—a retrograde develop- 
ment which is storing up difficult problems for the future. 

Some practical examples will throw more light on the evolu- 
tion or decay of century-old working habits in French tropical 
Africa. 

In the past African labour was predominantly agricultural. 
Food crops were tended by the clan or a smaller family group, 
the men doing the heavy work and the women being responsible 
for sowing, weeding and harvesting. In the case of cereals the 
harvesting is done in common, but root crops are left in the fields 
for the women to fetch, since they are needed by the family. 

The clans are now frequently subdivided into smaller economic 
units and a single monogamous or bigamous household may 
quite often do all the work needed to provide for its own sub- 
sistence. In that case the husband and wife, assisted by the 
children, work together ; the clan is called in to help mostly in 
the case of death or family disaster, though its assistance con- 
tinues to be called on by all for larger undertakings such as the 
repair of huts. 

The distribution of labour is different in polygamous families : 
each wife is allotted a piece of land to tend either alone or with the 
help of her children if they are old enough, or of an unmarried man 
belonging to the family. According to local custom the latter 
is fed either by the woman he helps in her agricultural work or, 


1 In some tropical African tribes the sowing is done exclusively by the 
women, as it is believed that they ensure fertility. This belief is, however, 
not universal to all tribes, and in the savanna I have often seen the sowing 
being done by male Africans, either alone or with their wives. 
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together with the other unmarried men in the clan, from a common 
kitchen to which all the women contribute a share. 

The wives also prepare their husband’s meals in accordance 
with varying tribal customs, either every evening or in turn. In 
the latter case the wife sleeps with her husband the night follow- 
ing the cooking day. 

The unmarried men working for the chief of the clan expect 
him to find them a wife, a paternal duty which was formerly 
much easier for the chief than it is today and was more faith- 
fully carried out. In those days a number of tribes followed a 
system of exchanging women in marriage, and when goods or 
even a customary money payment! was demanded it was no 
more than a reasonably well-off family could normally afford. 

In addition to agricultural work, handicrafts, carried on with 
rather rudimentary techniques, satisfied local needs. In the areas 
where cotton was grown, the women span and the men wove and 
made clothes during the dry season. Shoemakers and saddlers 
did leather work, and smiths made agricultural tools and weapons 
for the hunters and warriors. All were, however, first and 
foremost farmers ; even the chiefs got their living from their 
lands, and trade was confined mostly to barter, though there 
existed heavy and cumbersome native currencies (cowrie shells 
or iron bars). 

Especially among the peoples with marked social divisions 
the important chiefs had—and still have—a court resembling in 
some respects the mediaeval courts of ancient Europe and requir- 
ing a similar large household. This was in the past made up 
partly of slaves, but free men also entered the service of the chief 
and held the most important posts, as ministers, bodyguards, 
stewards, etc. People who wanted their sons to be well brought 
up and to learn court customs sent them to serve as pages. 

Cooking and household work were done by the women under 
the direction of the chief's first wife, who had undisputed authority 
over all the women living at court. 

The women were divided into several categories. The chief's 
young and favourite wives were temporarily absolved from the 
more unpleasant tasks but took them up later when they were 
superseded by others. They then joined the rest of the chief's 
wives and, like the wives of commoners, carried out the agri- 


1 This money payment has been wrongly called a dowry by Europeans. 
The dowry in tropical Africa consists of goods, animals or a sum of money 
which the husband must present to the head of his future wife’s family 
in order to be granted the right to marry her. On the origins of this institu- 
tion (both in Africa and ancient Europe), its local significance, and the 
abuses to which it has given rise in some areas, see the author’s recent 
work : La Condition Humaine en Afrique Noire (Grasset, Paris, 1953). 
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cultural work necessary for their own and their children’s sub- 
sistence. The only advantage they enjoyed as the wife of a 
chief was the possibility of gathering with impunity wood, fruit 
and vegetables in the fields of private persons; the latter were 
unable to protest as the produce was for the chief. 

The widows of the chief’s predecessor or predecessors not 
passed on either to himself or some other relative of the deceased 
are still regarded as wives of the chief, and remain at court with 
their children. The oldest are often responsible for a group of 
girls, whom they supervise, train and make use of as helpers in 
farm and household work, until the chief takes them as wives or 
gives them in marriage. 

The young men (pages and others) in the chief’s service are 
provided with board and lodging and after seven, eight or ten 
years of loyal service are given one of the girls belonging to him, 
according to ancient custom, but without any right of choice. After 
marriage the young husband may continue to work for the chief 
and if so he continues to be fed, housed and clothed at the chief’s 
expense ; he may on the other hand return to his home village 
if he prefers and farm on his own account. In either case his wife 
no longer needs to work for the chief, but the eldest daughter will 
become the chief’s property and sometimes one of the sons will 
have to serve him as did his father. 

Such in general was the organisation of tribal labour in French 
tropical Africa, with some local variation. Even in the case of 
work on the chief’s account the organisation always kept its family 
character, which was strengthened by tribal unity, the insecurity 
prevailing outside the tribal frontiers and the concern of the 
majority of chiefs to govern their subjects fairly. 


A NEw CONCEPTION OF LABOUR 


This rudimentary economic system, limited to the satisfaction 
of essential needs and totally devoid of profit motive, was upset 
by the arrival of Europeans. 

A new conception of labour was introduced ; government and 
commercial employees, plantation workers and servants of Euro- 
peans experienced individual paid employment and, while some 
of them reached financial heights which far exceeded the tradi- 
tional wealth of the tribal chiefs, many lost their tribal secur- 
ity and were barely able to meet essential needs out of their 
inadequate wages. 

Labour had to be found for large-scale operations needed in 
the interests of the community. Workers were recruited on the 
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spot through the chiefs. If the local population was insufficient 
or the workers ran away others were brought from further afield. 
Men and women were impressed in the villages to build and repair 
roads, to build railways and ports and to cook for schoolchildren, 
soldiers and workers. Their conditions of life and work varied 
according to locality and the attitude of the authorities. There 
were abuses, and some chiefs responsible for recruiting labour 
for the Government saw nothing wrong in keeping back some 
of it to work on their own account. 

I have known chiefs who invented orders from the District 
Commissioner to impress hundreds of men and women for work 
on their own land. It may be added that such chiefs were not 
local and had been put by the Government over illiterate peasants 
whose social organisation had remained at the clan level. 

Other chiefs, when ordered by the District Commissioner to 
provide 20 or 50 workers, summoned three times as many and 
then allowed them to contract out for a money consideration. 
The more wealthy did so and went home and the others went to 
work for the Commissioner or the chief. Poor farmers in the French 
Sudan often lacked sufficient time to cultivate their own land ; 
half the fields of some that I have known remained untended, 
and if the year was at all bad they were forced to give a daughter 
in security on a loan with which to pay their taxes. In prosperous 
areas the Europeans introduced new crops such as groundnuts, 
coffee and cocoa. The Africans gradually became interested in 
such crops and Senegalese farmers began to grow groundnuts 
for sale as they came to realise the value of money. To enlarge 
the area under cultivation they brought in seasonal workers from 
the French Sudan, called navétanes, who were employed under a 
traditional system of four days’ labour a week in exchange for food 
and shelter. The other days of the week the mnavétanes worked 
on their own account and took back precious seeds with them 
when they returned home. 

Groundnuts are a savanna crop ; coffee and cocoa need more 
rain and do well only in the forest belt. Chiefs and local digni- 
taries acquired plants and, in areas where the chieftaincy system 
remained powerful, expanded their plantations to the maximum 
by making use of traditional tribal labour plus impressed labourers 
—in imitation of the white men—and women bought to work under 


1 Borrowing on security is a common practice in tropical Africa. Custom 
allows the borrower to pawn one of his children to the creditor ; the work 
done by the child is paid for by its keep and does not serve to reduce the 
debt. Many Sudanese farmers who pawned their daughters during the 
famine years—1934-35 among others—were never able to redeem the girls, 
who became the wives of the creditors ; the original loan was then regarded 
as taking the place of a dowry. 
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the guise of marriage. One famous case will provide an example 
of how this very lucrative kind of organisation worked. 

Those who lived in the Cameroons before the war will remember 
one great chief who could always provide the Government with 
truck-loads of foodstuffs to feed workers, prisoners, etc. This 
intelligent, energetic and enterprising polygamous chief had remark- 
able organising ability and had introduced the new crops on his 
lands ; his wives worked on his cocoa and coffee plantations as 
well as on the normal food crops. 

As paid female labour did not then exist he had only one legal 
means of procuring it, which was to increase the number of his 
wives. Every year, after paying their families a dowry, he married 
a certain number of girls in the registry office and sent them to work 
on his plantations in groups of 15 to 20 under the authority of a 
woman boss who treated them harshly and watched them closely 
day and night, for impressed male labourers also worked on the 
plantations, and the chief brooked no intimacy between them 
and his wives ; the slightest lapse was punished as severely as 
adultery. It may be wondered when and how often each of the 
850 women he married really played the part of a wife. Apart 
from a few favourites they were wives in name only except on 
their wedding day ; after that they joined the human herd of 
female workers, with their husband’s initials indelibly tattooed 
on their arms. Those who tried to escape had the same initials 
tattooed on their cheeks. 

The output of these women was considerable ; there were 
850 officially registered as married, but when in 1939 the chief 
died 1,047 were actually counted. Many of these fled, and only 
585 widows stayed for the funeral. As they no longer had to fear 
punishment by their master they took whatever they could get, 
either for themselves or to sell, from the food plots, the produce of 
which is traditionally the property of the wives who worked them. 

The -cocoa and coffee plantations, the widows and some 
100 children still under age were divided up among the chief's 
36 heirs. The eldest son became chief and succeeded to the largest 
plantations and 80 widows. The other sons inherited between 
15 and 30 widows, who continued to work on the plantations 
but were entitled to return to their families or remarry if they 
repaid the dowry that had originally been paid for them to their 
families. Many who had been childless up to then did so and 
the following year had given birth to more than 200 children. 

This example was naturally copied by the other polygamous 
chiefs. According to their wealth, organising ability and business 
acumen they gradually increased the number of their wives, 
who were in fact female workers. Many had 50, 80, 100 or more. 
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While the chiefs had the necessary authority to impress male 
workers or exact a certain number of days’ work from those who 
came for a palaver or were suspected of a misdemeanour, the 
dignitaries had no such powers of coercion, and as they were not 
prepared to pay their labourers they turned a blind eye to what 
went on between them and their various wives. 


EFFECTS OF THE ABOLITION OF COMPULSORY LABOUR 


The abolition of compulsory labour in 1946 was a great blessing 
for workers in French tropical Africa. The news spread like 
wildfire. “No more compulsion ” became a password, but it was 
thought to apply only to labour for the white man, and several 
chiefs kept on for their own purposes the workers that they had 
previously supplied to the Government. 

One whom I know well in Guinea assembled the men who 
were repairing the road in his district and announced, “ Now 
that you do not have to work for the Commissioner any more 
you will come and work for me.” He set them to work on the 
construction of a large shop, which he then let to a Syrian. It 
took time for it to sink in that not even the chiefs might impress 
labour on their own behalf any more. 

Export crops continued to be grown, however, as in the past, 
and even expanded. There is practically no manpower problem 
as regards groundnuts: in Senegal there are the mavétanes who 
are paid in cash or work part-time for the employer and part- 
time on their own account, and in the French Sudan and the 
Upper Volta groundnuts are included in the family crops. 

In the forest areas part-time work, cash wages or share- 
cropping also exist where there has been sufficiently long contact 
with Europeans to make the idea of individual wages familiar ; 
this is the case in the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, for example. 

In other areas, such as Upper Guinea, the Gaboon and the south 
Cameroons, traditional forms of labour have survived to a much 
greater extent, and the rise in wages consequent on the Second 
World War is an incentive to many farmers to make exclusive 
use of this traditional labour force. As an example let us see 
what usually happens in the south Cameroons. 

Coffee and cocoa have here become family crops, and the 
monogamous inhabitants continue to grow them as before the 
war with the help of the wife and children. The work is fairly 
shared and if need be, for clearing and harvesting, they take 
on one or more labourers paid at a fixed rate. A correspondent 
writes from the Cameroons that the feeling of many Christians 
now is “I will not over-work my wife lest she grow old before 
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her time”, and adds: “ The monogamous husband seeks to raise 
and improve his wife’s standard of life, and after the sale of the 
cocoa crop will buy her a bicycle or a sewing machine. The wife 
naturally has her husband’s interests at heart, since he is no longer 
a selfish master but a thoughtful friend, and she is assured 
of a considerable share in the profits from the cocoa or coffee 
plantation.” 

The letter goes on to describe how well several Cameroons 
women looked after their husbands’ plantations when the latter 
were ill, on military service or away. 

The polygamous husband gets female labour as before the 
war by marrying the largest possible number of wives, but it 
has become practically impossible, even for the chiefs, to impress 
labourers. Notwithstanding this difficulty very few are willing 
to pay wages, and they have cleverly revived the old custom of 
putting unmarried male members of the clan to help their wives 
in raising food crops. Male labourers are got cheaply by being 
offered the usufruct of one of the women married by the employer 
for the sake of their labour. There are various kinds of contracts 
according to area and the kind of work required. The commonest 
consists of the labourer working four days a week for the planter 
in return for the usufruct of one of his wives. The latter cooks 
for him, and he helps her in her work in the fields. If they have 
children they are regarded as belonging to the planter, who may 
do what he will with them. 

In order to keep a good worker permanently some chiefs make 
such usufruct more lasting by a false declaration of marriage to 
the registrar, but the children still belong to the chief, who is the 
real owner of the woman. The latter is simply lent to the pseudo- 
husband, who clears the ground for her, repairs the hut and carries 
out all the duties of a husband without really being one, since 
the chief keeps the right to dismiss him ; if he himself decides to 
leave he may not take with him either the woman or the children. 
Many such labourers would like to enter into a religious marriage, 
either Catholic or Protestant, but the missionaries usually refuse 
to bless such unions because of their impermanent nature. 

This kind of employment contract is fairly frequent in the 
Gaboon and in the south Cameroons. The Bulu word mintobo, 
which means “ those who remain ”, used to designate such usufruc- 
tuary labourers, shows how they are bound to their employers. 

Apart from the mintobo themselves, the women with whom 
they live would also rather marry, but they are not free to do 
so. In order to leave their owner-husband, they would have to 
divorce him and repay the dowry originally given to their families 
in exchange for them, and the money is not forthcoming. Their 
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work on the coffee or cocoa plantations is not paid, since it is 
done for their husbands, and the mintobo are not paid any wages 
either. 

“It goes without saying ”, writes a correspondent from the 
Cameroons, “that brutal methods are used against any woman 
who shows no inclination for work.” The view expressed by some 
husbands is that the women are really labourers, and so they are 
not allowed to miss a day’s work ; they are, however, allowed 
a “holiday ” at home after a confinement. Although they are 
not bound by custom to do so, many polygamous husbands give 
their wives, particularly the young ones, a present after the cocoa 
crop is sold, and this, in many cases, is the best way of keeping 
up labour output. 

Some wives are not satisfied with this, however, as when 
they married their husband he was monogamous and they believed 
that he would remain so; when he turns polygamous, enabled 
to do so by the profit made out of their labour, they are unable 
to hide their disappointment from their family. A correspondent 
writes from the Cameroons: “ All they get in return for their 
arduous work is two or three dresses, a scarf and a blouse. This 
is a terrible disappointment for a woman who married to protect 
herself from poverty and now finds that she has been reduced to 
slavery. If we put ourselves in her place we can readily see that such 
a situation can only result in mute rebellign and ill-concealed dis- 
content, and a woman in this position will take the first opportunity 
that presents itself to divorce her husband.” I knew one poly- 
gamous Cameroons husband who was humane and had worked 
out how to get the best out of his farm and his wives, of whom 
he then had 18. They were divided into three gangs. The youngest, 
whom he kept for himself, looked after the house and made the 
dresses (on a sewing machine) that were to be given by the master 
to each of his wives after the harvest. They also helped the older 
women on the plantation and harvested the cocoa under their 
supervision. The second gang were the female labourers, who had 
been married for several years. They looked after the 25,000 cocoa 
trees on the plantation, assisted by ten labourers, who were paid 
no wages since they had the use of the women. The third gang 
was made up of the old women, who were simply expected to help 
in the harvest, in drying the cocoa beans and in supervising the 
young wives. After the first of January any cocoa left in the 
fields belonged to the women, who sold it ; some of them made 
up to 1,000 francs in this way. This particular man did not demand 
more work from his wives than they were capable of and preferred 
to bind them to him by a few well-timed presents to stimulate their 
enthusiasm for work. “ Since you hand these women over to your 
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labourers ”, I said, “ you ought to allow them to marry ; it would 
be more regular, and they would both go on working for you.” 
“T cannot ”, he replied, “ for if they were married the wife would 
work for her husband. If she came to work for me on the harvest 
I would have to pay her and I would also have to pay her hus- 
band’s wages, which would all cost me much more than simply 
paying the wife’s dowry.” 

This planter’s annual profits amounted to nearly a million C.F.A. 
francs, which enabled him to pay dowries for fresh wives and expand 
his plantations. He now has 22 officially registered wives, without 
counting the others ; he has a motor-cycle, a luxurious American 
car, and has built himself a permanent house. The net profit 
on the last cocoa harvest was over a milli C.F.A. iranss, and 
he is now planning to build a hotel-restaurant, where ue w.l. have 
even more scope for his talents as a procurer. 

This dignitary is no exception ; in another area of the south 
Cameroons there are ten senior chiefs, each with between 30 and 
50 wives, who bring in a similar profit each year under the same 
conditions. 

In Africa, as in Europe, money-grubbing can lead to the worst 
kinds of baseness. The way in which European procurers exploit 
the unfortunate women they enslave is even more deplorable, 
but in Europe even poor young men and women are at least free 
to marry. Such is not the case in Africa, where, as everywhere 
else, there are approximately the same number of adult males 
as females.1 If a chief has 50 wives, 49 of his subjects will have 
to go without ; if there are 50 polygamous husbands each with 
three wives, 100 young men will remain unmarried. As most 
of the women are taken by polygamous husbands there are no 
wives available for the young men, and many Africans have to 
wait until the age of 40 or 50 before they can marry. They there- 
fore consider polygamy as anti-democratic and anti-social. Out 
of a population of 24 million in French tropical Africa nearly 
2 million males are obliged to remain unmarried. 


1 The following are typical recent demographic statistics. 


























Area Men Women Under 15 
Boys Girls 
te kc tee, ng 281,612 280,882 227,667 222,043 
French Equatorial Africa. 1,284,200 1,442,500 867,700 792,000 
Belgian Congo ..... 3,206,725 3,478,960 2,403,516 2,242,592 
Metropolitan France . . 20,417,000 21,950,000 4,926,000 4,779,000 








Detailed figures for the Cameroons are—738,662 adult males as against 
773,232 women ; 529,624 boys as against 483,140 girls; 239,780 older 
women (over 60) as against 130,784 older men. 

A census is at present being carried out in French West Africa. 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, in Article 16, 
recognises the elementary right of all men and women to marry 
and found a family, “ without any limitation due to race, national- 
ity or religion”. As was suggested by several United Nations 
delegations, it would perhaps have been advisable to add “ without 
any limitation due to the financial circumstances of the husband- 
to-be ”, for it is a limitation of this kind that prevents many 
workers in tropical Africa from setting up a home and compels 
them to put up with the usufruct of a polygamous man’s wife 
as the only remuneration for their labour, 

Dowries, which everybody could afford formerly, have risen 
with the rise in export prices. In the farming areas of the south 
Cameroons dowries of 35,000 C.F.A. francs and more, plus presents, 
are quite common for an unmarried girl (between 8,000 and 
20,000 francs for a widow) whereas a labourer’s average wages, 
if he is paid in cash, range between 50 and 80 francs a day. In the 
towns and more prosperous areas a labourer’s wage is about 
100 francs a day, but dowries are commonly more than 
100,000 francs. 

This explains why only rich men can marry and become 
polygamous ; polygamy is a means of acquiring fresh wealth 
through the wives’ labour and thus in turn more wives, who 
make the husband still richer. 


REFORM OF ABUSES 


Is there any way of stopping such abuses ? There is. The in- 
stitutions of a people form a balanced whole, and if a particular in- 
stitution degenerates into abuses which upset the social equilibrium 
to the advantage of a few privileged persons, the other institutions 
will break up and decay in their turn. If the original purity of 
basic institutions is restored, however, or if they are encouraged 
to develop towards a fairer balance, then abuses will be halted and 
gradually decrease, and order will be restored. 

To restore to African workers the essential human right to 
enter into a lawful marriage, the first measure to be taken is to 
cut the dowry rate. A legally imposed cut of this kind would not 
be difficult in the Cameroons, where the abolition of the dowry 
has already been called for by various Assemblies of Notables 
(in Bafia, December 1950 ; in Ebolowa, January 1951 ; in Dschang, 
December 1952). The French Government was not prepared 
to go to that length and decided that the dowry rate should be 
fixed by the territorial governor for each area. In order to make 
it possible for everyone to marry, this measure was embodied 
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in the provisions of the Decree of 14 September 1951. The text 
of the Decree is as follows : 


1. In French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons 
and Togoland, the marriage contract for citizens who have retained their 
personal rights [under some traditional system] shall be according to their 
own particular customs, subject to the provisions of the Decree of 15 June 
1939 and of the following articles. 

2. Even in areas where the dowry is a traditional institution young 
women over 21 and women who have had a previous marriage legally 
dissolved may freely marry; no one shall have the right to derive any 
material profit from such marriage, either on betrothal or during the 
marriage. 

3. In the said countries failure to obtain the parents’ consent shall be 
no bar to the marriage of a young woman under 21 if the withholding of 
consent is due to excessive demands on the parents’ part. 

The parents’ demands shall be considered to be excessive if the dowry 
demanded exceeds the figure fixed for the area by the governor of the territory. 

4. Disputes arising from the application of Article 3 shall come under 
the jurisdiction of first-degree courts, which shall be obliged to furnish 
an appropriate attestation to the applicant whenever they find that 
there has been a case of excessive demands by parents. The attestation 
shall enable the applicant to have his marriage registered by the registrar 
without the consent of the bride’s parents. 

5. Any citizen who has retained his personal rights may at the time 
of contracting marriage have a statement entered on the marriage certi- 
ficate by the registrar to the effect that he undertakes not to take another 
wife so long as the present marriage is not dissolved in a regular manner. 

Such statement shall constitute the special certificate referred to in 
Article 339 (2) of the Penal Code for French West Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, the Cameroons and Togoland. 


When the dowry rate has been fixed—there are still areas 
where this remains to be done—it will be necessary to see that 
the Decree and the Labour Code are applied to all workers of 
both sexes, whether employed in industrial or commercial under- 
takings or in agriculture ; the lot of the mintobo is just as wretched 
as that of the town labourer, if not worse. 

Many of the mintobo will probably be afraid to complain 
lest they be deprived of their mistresses, and, as we saw above, 
some employers have recourse to deliberately false registration of 
marriage ; but where the mintobo has worked for a number of 
years without pay, such unpaid work should be regarded as 
the equivalent of a dowry, so that even if the employer declares 
that the registration of marriage with the registrar was fictitious 
it should be upheld as valid by the courts. It might reasonably 
be expected that this is what would happen if personal cases were 
always tried by first-degree courts under the chairmanship of the 
administrative officer, as prescribed by the law, instead of by the 
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tribal court, where, in some areas, the chief judge and his Native 
assessors are only too often polygamous employers on whose 
cocoa plantations the mintobo work. 


PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


I do not believe that traditional forms of labour in tropical 
Africa are inevitably doomed to be superseded by individual paid 
employment ; on the contrary, I believe that they may progres- 
sively develop while at the same time retaining their typically 
African features. The full significance of the example set by the 
Mossi chiefs, referred to in the beginning of this article, may now be 
understood. The Mossi is a poor land, partly uncultivable owing 
to laterite, where crops can only be made to grow during the four 
or five months rainy season. If the rains are inadequate or 
irregular the harvest is spoiled and this means shortages for every- 
body and starvation for the poorest people. An irrigation and 
soil restoration policy is being carefully studied by the competent 
services to make the country more prosperous. Such prosperity 
would, however, be a danger in itself if abuses similar to those 
that have occurred in wealthier areas were not prevented from 
the beginning by a conception of labour based on respect for 
individual human rights. 

In order to stave off such a danger good Christians (there 
have been Catholic missions in the Mossi for 50 years) decided 
to promote the social development of the country. They have 
succeeded in slowly changing the traditional institutions and 
purging them of the intolerable effects on socially developed 
young men and women of a conception of paternal rights and 
feudal authority as absolute as it was in mediaeval Europe. 

The Traditional Chiefs’ Union has adopted these ideas and 
in April 1953 the Moro-Naba (Emperor of the Mossi) reminded 
his subjects that every human being “ whether weak or powerful, 
man or woman, adult or child, must be respected and protected 
equally.... The position of chief today is a responsibility and 
not rtbo (personal power, with all its privileges and prerogatives) 
as in the past.” 

This forthright statement is the sure herald of social progress. 
The chiefs have decided not to impress their subjects for work 
on the land any longer but to confine themselves to issuing “ tribal 
invitations” for one or two days’ work during the digging and 
harvesting seasons. These invitations are accepted by all able- 
bodied males because they know that they will be given a good meal 
with millet beer and will not be ashamed after the harvest to take 
part in the celebrations held by the chief. 
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Pages and retainers in the chief’s household are still given 
the customary remuneration consisting of board, lodging and 
clothing, but I know of chiefs who offered to pay their agricultural 
workers in cash. Those that took up the offer regretted it the 
following year, because locusts destroyed the harvest ; millet and 
rice prices rocketed, and those who had opted for wages were 
hardly able to subsist, while the chief, whose own crops had been 
affected, made personal sacrifices so that his household should 
not suffer. 

The difference between the old and new order is especially 
obvious on marriage. Whereas formerly a chief presented his 
retainers with brides in whose choice they had no part, now the 
free consent of both sides is required. The chief bears all the 
expense of the wedding and provides all that the young couple 
need to set up house, the house itself and food to tide them over 
to the next harvest. 

A number of chiefs have made gardens which they gladly 
hand over to the care of their married retainers, who work half- 
time for the chief and half-time on their own account in gardens 
made available to them free of charge. The proceeds from the sale 
of the vegetables represent additional remuneration, since they 
are still fed, housed and clothed at the chief’s expense. 

This modernised version of tribal labour organisation has great 
advantages in savanna country, where food shortages are common, 
and the chiefs would like to extend it in order to develop new 
crops and increase the country’s prosperity by attaching to the 
land the 50,000 Mossi who migrate every year during the dry 
season to the Gold Coast or the Lower Ivory Coast to earn money, 
often to pay their taxes. Most of them return, but several thousand 
stay behind each year, attracted by the lure of the towns, or 
simply because they have not enough money to return home 
and do not want to work on the land any more. 


THE Four-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The aims of the four-year development plan for the French 
Overseas Territories include prospecting for mineral and other 
deposits, the improvement of housing conditions, better farming 
techniques, the intensification of existing crops, the introduction 
of new crops, reafforestation, the irrigation of savanna land, etc. 

All these things will improve the Africans’ material circum- 
stances, but they expect more than that: a bold social policy 
which, while taking account of the population’s conditions of 
life, will try to remedy the worst injustices, which are only too 
often the lot of the mass of the people. A healthy evolution of 
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traditional institutions may speed and assist the application of 
the Labour Code. The prohibition of compulsory labour should 
abolish not only the impressing of labour but also all other methods 
of exploiting the workers. Both the mintobo and the wives of 
polygamous husbands are entitled to legal protection as regards 
conditions of work and remuneration. 

Any allowances to which the African wife is entitled (pre- 
natal and confinement benefits, family allowances or household 
allowances) should be paid direct to the African woman herself, 
no matter what the circumstances of her husband may be, and 
whether he be in government or private employment. For it is 
the wives who bear the strain of pregnancy, childbirth and breast- 
feeding and who bear the brunt of the work needed to support 
themselves and their children—food-growing, trading or handicraft 
work. The only husbands who share this responsibility with 
their wives are those who are really monogamous from choice ; 
the others, like the polygamous husbands, regard these various 
allowances as extra personal wages and keep them for themselves, 
while the children continue to be the responsibility of their 
respective mothers. 


CONCLUSION 


Those responsible for the Labour Code in the French Overseas 
Territories are to be congratulated on their intention to safeguard 
African workers from the danger of becoming a proletariat ; this 
commendable design should, however, include rural dwellers, who 
represent more than 80 per cent. of the total population of French 
tropical Africa, for—and the danger was pointed out as early as 
1948 by Governor-General Delavignette in an address at Lyons— 
in the savanna the African farmers already constitute a proletariat. 
In spite of grinding toil, lack of money condemns them to constant 
insecurity and prevents them from modernising their equipment ; 
furthermore, work on the land is despised and considered degrad- 
ing by their literate compatriots, who refuse to have anything 
to do with it. 

Thus the whole conception of work on the land must be 
given a new dignity; African villages and housing conditions 
must be modernised ; and the village schools must provide agri- 
cultural instruction designed, without neglecting general element- 
ary education, to turn out really first-class farmers firmly attached 
to the land and determined to promote agricultural progress 
and raise the living standards of African farm workers. 

That, briefly, is the crux of the matter : the workers, whether 
wage earners in industry or commerce or employed on the land 
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to produce the food essential for all, are first and foremost men 
—or women—whose work should contribute to the development 
of their personalities. 

The goal is not to replace the centuries-old civilisation which 
has produced such fine human qualities in the Africans, but to 
guide it in the direction of essential social progress. The most 
modern material techniques are capable of bringing about the 
destruction of civilisation and the enslavement of whole peoples ; 
the only real progress is moral and social. In order to promote 
such progress properly adjusted social legislation must revive and 
transform the African tribal labour system. 


(Translated from the French.) 





Trade Unionism among Agricultural 
Workers in Chile 


by 
Francisco WALKER LINARES 


Professor of Industrial Law at the University of Chile, Santiago 


In Latin America the organisation of workers in industry has 
in general followed the same lines as in Europe and North America ; 
but trade union organisation has been slower among rural workers, 
mainly because of the special conditions of agricultural work and 
the different agricultural methods used in the various countries and 
regions. Agriculture ts still one of the principal sources of wealth, 
however, in the Latin American countries, in spite of the constant 
progress of industrialisation in most of these countries. In the follow- 
ing critical study of the trade union organisation of agricultural 
workers in one of the most industrialised countries in South America 
the author describes the general situation of the rural workers and 
shows the backwardness of their trade union organisation in com- 
parison with that of urban workers and workers in industry. 

Professor Walker Linares, the author of the article, has taken 
part in the work of a number of international organisations as the 
representative of the Government of Chile and as a Government 
delegate has attended a number of sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, both before and since the war. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK IN AGRICULTURE IN CHILE 


F the problem of the organisation of agricultural workers into trade 
unions in Chile is to be viewed in its proper perspective, some 
account must first be given of the agricultural system now prevailing 
and of the living conditions of rural workers in that country. 
Chile’s geographical, racial, political and economic characteristics 
give the country a distinctive stamp among the countries of Latin 
America. Its geography is extravagant and capricious—a narrow 
jagged strip of land over 4,000 kilometres long, “like a sabre 
hanging at America’s side” in the words of the French writer 
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Jean Giraudoux, bounded on one side by the misnamed Pacific 
Ocean and walled in on the other by the snowy barrier of the 
Andes. The northern part of the country is a harsh and barren 
desert, under whose surface lies great mineral wealth, particularly 
copper and nitrates, the country’s two staple exports. The central 
region is a smiling land of green and fertile valleys, mild in climate 
and moderate in size, with torrential rivers and surrounded by 
mountains ; this is the leading agricultural region, whose products 
are similar to those of western Europe. The south, unlike the 
northern and central regions, is a land of woods, lakes, fiords, in- 
numerable islands and superb scenery, which lives by its thriving 
timber and stockraising industries. 

Although Chile has an area of 280,000 square miles, the amount 
of farm land available is fairly small—not more than 17 per cent. 
of the country’s area ; the rest is made up of mountains, desert 
or land that cannot be brought into cultivation. The amount of 
cultivable land under irrigation accounts for only a small propor- 
tion—some 3 per cent.—of the total area of the country. Despite 
the small amount of farm land available, its ownership is very 
unevenly distributed, the dominant feature being the big estate 
with its insufficiently intensive methods of cultivation. The small 
minority of property owners with more than 5,000 acres (numbering 
1,464, or less than one in 4,000 of the total population of the 
country) own 68.7 per cent. of the cultivable land ; 129,127 small 
farmers with fewer than 50 acres each own only 2.5 per cent. of 
the land ; while farms of under 12 acres account for only 0.6 per 
cent. of the land.+ Although the number of these small inefficient 
farms has greatly increased of late, they have not encroached upon 
the big estates ; nor has there been sufficient growth in the numbers 
of the more efficient medium-sized farms. It can be seen from these 
figures that Chile has a land problem, with its attendant social 
repercussions, brought about by the unequal distribution of land 
and by the low standard of living of agricultural workers. Professor 
Moisés Poblete Troncoso comments in his Jatest book : “ Alongside 
the system of big estates which prevails in some areas there is an 
excessive number of tiny farms which are both economically 
undesirable and unable to afford a living to their owners. They are 
usually situated on the periphery of the big towns, so that in the 
aggregate large areas of land are thereby lost to efficient and 
intensive farming.” * In many important respects Chilean farm 


1 See Francisco WALKER LINARES : Panorama del Derecho Social Chileno 
(Editorial Juridico de Chile, Santiago, 1950), pp. 51-52. 
2 Moisés PoBLETE Troncoso : La Economia Agraria de America Latina 
Khas oa campesino (Ediciones de la Universidad de Chile, Santiago, 
), p. 57. 
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output is today unable to meet the needs of the population and 
it is increasing at a lower rate than the natural population growth. 
Industrial output on the other hand is growing at a faster rate, 
and the country is tending to become more and more industrialised. 

According to calculations made by the Chilean Development 
Corporation the number of workers employed in Chilean agriculture 
in 1950 was 770,000. Agricultural occupations stand first in the 
distribution of the national labour force, and roughly half the 
population of Chile lives in the countryside. A high proportion of 
these workers are wage earners—there are over 110,000 inguilinos 
and 250,000 agricultural workers of other kinds. Generally 
speaking, the agricultural wage earner leads a life of insecurity and 
poverty. His housing is inadequate and often unfit for human 
habitation, despite recent progress in this field. He has few 
opportunities of bettering his lot ; he is frequently, though not 
always, unkempt, ignorant, fatalistic and unenterprising, the 
result of generations of serfdom. His education is rudimentary, 
though the new rural schools are rapidly reducing illiteracy in the 
countryside. Alcohol is one of his greatest distractions, and he 
squanders his scanty income on wine and chicha, ignoring his duty 
to his family. On the other hand he has many fine qualities— 
unselfishness, generosity, courage, self-sacrifice and a strong sense 
of hospitality. He is remarkably quick-witted, shrewd and sensible. 
He is capable both of back-breaking toil and of surprising dexterity. 
Referring to the huaso (Chilean rural worker), the North American 
Professor McBride says : 


The Chilean huaso and his fellow, the city roto, possess an energy, a 
sturdy vigour, and an endurance that have made them famous in warfare, 
in athletic achievement, and in routine labour of farm, mine or waterfront. 
They are enterprising, too, to a surprising degree, considering the almost 
total lack of incentive offered them by their position in life... . As com- 
pared with other Latin American labourers, the Chilean workman has no 
equal.? 


The Chilean rural worker is indeed an attractive, colourful 
figure. Seated upright and gaily dressed on his horse, with his 
brightly coloured blanket, on his way to some local festivity or 
rodeo, he strikes a picturesque note against the tranquil scene of 
the Chilean valleys. A product of the fusion of Indian and Spanish 
races that took place during colonial times, over two centuries ago— 
the Chileans of today are a homogeneous people—until modern 
times he gave unconditional obedience to his employers, but for 
some years now a marked spirit of revolt has been spreading through 


1 George M. MCBRIDE : Chile : Land and Society (American Geographical 
Society, New York, 1936), p. 384. 
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the Chilean countryside, particularly near the cities. Political 
agitators found fertile soil in the poverty of the country folk and 
tried to give them the power to resist by organising them into 
trade unions. Strikes of farm workers took place with this aim, 
and the agitation had such a disturbing effect upon food production 
that the Government refused to authorise the formation of agricul- 
tural workers’ unions until special legislation had been passed. 
This took the form of the Act of 8 July 1947 (No. 8811), which 
has since been incorporated in Part III of the Labour Code and 
will be examined in detail below. 

Agricultural workers’ wages are so low as to be inadequate to 
cover the necessities of life, though they have risen somewhat over 
the past few years. There are no accurate statistics available on 
this point, as very often remuneration is not paid in cash but in 
kind (e.g., housing, food, allotments, the right to keep animals, 
etc.), and the value of these is difficult to assess. .It is calculated, 
however, that agricultural wages are well below the wages of 
other workers ; according to the Chilean Development Corporation 
they are equal to 35 per cent. of the wages paid in industry and 
to 30 per cent. of those in mining. In order to raise the incomes of 
farm workers a Legislative Decree of 1 August 1953 (No. 244) has 
just been issued entitling them to a minimum wage. In addition 
they are now covered by the recent Legislative Decrees on family 
allowances (No. 245 of 31 July 1953) and compensation for seniority 
(No. 243 of 3 August 1953). In common with other Chilean wage 
earners, farm workers are covered by a comprehensive scheme of 
social security, although the extension of this scheme to the coun- 
tryside has hitherto encountered certain difficulties, mainly geogra- 
phical, which are gradually being overcome. The recent reform of 
the Compulsory Social Security Act of 8 August 1953 (No. 10383), 
which brings substantial benefits to agricultural workers in cases 
of sickness and maternity, will provide better pensions for sickness 
and old age as well as for widows and orphans. Agricultural 
occupations are also covered by the employment injury legislation 
(Part II, Book II of the Labour Code). 

“ The hacienda continues to be the most characteristic feature 
in Chile’s agricultural organisation, as also in the entire social 
structure of the nation ”, to quote Professor McBride.’ This is 
quite true, and the big landowners who form the most die-hard 
section of Chile’s aristocracy and have hitherto dominated the 
country are still a powerful force, though their influence is not as 
great as formerly. The big estates are the successors and, up to a 
point, the continuation of the estates assigned or granted by the 


1Op., cit., p. 122. 
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Crown of Spain in the days of Spanish colonisation. The inguslino, 
partly bound as he is to the estate, is the serf of bygone years. 
The landowner manages his property with lordly paternalism 
and takes an interest in the affairs and problems of the families 
who have lived on his estates for generations, but he sees to it that 
his ignorant labourers vote at election time in support of his own 
political ideas. Moreover, he does not take kindly to the prospect 
of seeing his employees join a trade union, which in his eyes is 
dangerous, subversive and a threat to the upper classes. Nowadays 
this form of patriarchal feudalism is disappearing. The big estates 
are no longer managed directly by their old paternal owners but 
by intermediaries concerned only with money, agents and lessees 
who have no link with the land, which does not belong to them, 
and who care nothing about the conditions of the labourers or 
the inquilinos. 

Trade unionism in Chile has been growing among the workers 
since the end of the nineteenth century, though specific trade 
union legislation dates only from 1924. It should, nevertheless, 
be emphasised that the tendency to combine in unions has scarcely 
been noticeable among agricultural workers, partly because of 
their lack of education and partly because of the isolation in which 
they live and the consequent absence of any feeling of class 
solidarity among them. The Chilean trade union movement was 
originally based on the friendly society ; later, when it came into 
conflict with the employers, it showed marked anarchist tendencies. 
Since the passing of the trade union legislation of 1924 the workers’ 
associations, in line with trade unions all over the world, have 
developed advanced political and social leanings, and there has 
been a struggle between socialism and communism within the 
unions for control of the working class movement.' The unions 
have called strikes, sometimes legally, sometimes illegally, not 
merely for better working conditions but also for political or 
revolutionary ends ; in doing so they have often come near to falling 
foul of the law and have hindered production. It was the fear that 
something similar might happen in agriculture that lay behind the 
opposition to the granting of full trade union rights to agricultural 
workers. 

The Chilean Trade Unions Act of 8 September 1924, which 
has since been embodied with some modifications in Part III of 
the Labour Code of 13 May 1931, was intended, although this did 
not work out in practice, to apply to agricultural workers. The 
Act recognises two categories of trade unions, industrial unions 


1 Francisco WALKER LINARES: Noticias Elementales de Derecho del 
Trabajo (Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1947). 
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and occupational unions. Industrial unions are composed exclu- 
sively of the workers in any given industrial, mining or business 
establishment. This is the form of union favoured by the Act, and 
membership is compulsory for all the workers in an undertaking 
when over 55 per cent. of them are in favour of forming a union. 
The union is entitled to a share in the profits but, in principle, may 
not federate with other unions. These unions have, however, 
circumvented the law and have organised themselves into power- 
ful confederations whose conduct has at times tended to violence. 
Under this legislation there was nothing to prevent agricultural 
workers from forming industrial unions, since agriculture must be 
looked upon as an industry. The occupational unions—the real 
trade unions—are those formed by persons pursuing the same occu- 
pation or similar or allied occupations. There was nothing in the 
law to prevent agricultural workers from organising themselves into 
unions of this category. Nevertheless, during the period between 
1924 and 8 July 1947, when Act No. 8811 was promulgated, there 
were only sporadic instances of trade unions being formed among 
agricultural workers. Their creation was prevented by the fear of 
agitation and strikes in the countryside and by the opposition of 
the employers and the powerful National Agricultural Association. 
The Government instructed its labour inspectors not to assist in 
the formation of unions, and since their assistance was essential 
under the Act and the regulations thereunder, this made it impos- 
sible for such unions to be formed at all. 

In the author’s view there was no legal ground under the legis- 
lation which preceded Act No. 8811 to prevent the formation of 
agricultural workers’ unions. This was also the opinion of the 
Government’s legal advisers and of the Directorate of Labour. 
There may have been other perfectly proper and adequate reasons 
for the change but these were connected with a totaliy different 
problem which necessitated a legal reform. There was also a reason 
of international origin for favouring these unions: in 1925 Chile 
unconditionally ratified the Right of Association (Agriculture) 
Convention adopted at the Third Session of the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in 1921, under which all those 
engaged in agriculture are assured of the same rights of association 
and combination as industrial workers ; consequently the rights 
enjoyed by industrial workers in respect of freedom of association 
should have applied to agricultural workers without any discrimi- 
nation, i.e., they should have been authorised to form industrial 
or occupational unions without any restriction upon their 
rights. 
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LEGISLATION CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL TRADE UNIONS 


The special Act of 8 July 1947 (No. 8811) respecting the forma- 
tion of unions by agricultural workers + has been incorporated in 
the Labour Code to form Parts IV and V (Articles 418-493 inclusive). 
The Bill was vetoed by Mr. Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, the President 
of the Republic, but on the insistence of Parliament the Bill passed 
into law in accordance with the Constitution. Besides dealing with 
unions, the Act contained provisions concerning labour disputes 
in agriculture and the granting of family allowances to agricultural 
workers, though the latter have since been superseded by Legislative 
Decree No. 245 of 31 July 1953. Under Act No. 8811 agricultural 
workers may not form any unions other than those permitted by 
the Act, nor are they allowed to join industrial or occupational 
unions. The Act applies solely to agricultural workers and does not 
cover other persons employed in agriculture, such as agents, 
specialists, agronomists, accountants, etc. It was laid down by the 
General Directorate of Labour and by the labour judge of Punta 
Arenas that the cattlemen of the Magellan region are not agricultural 
workers and are, therefore, entitled to form an occupational union, 
it being considered that the work involved in stockraising is 
not strictly agricultural. In trade union matters the cattlemen 
are therefore covered by the general provisions of the Labour Code 
and not by the special provisions governing agricultural workers’ 
unions. I am not convinced by this distinction ; stockraising would 
certainly appear to be a form of agricultural work. 

Certain regulations are made for agricultural unions, similar 
to those affecting other unions, namely, that they must work for 
the mutual collaboration of capital and labour and may not pursue 
objectives other than those laid down by the Act ; that they may 
not take action tending to impair the freedom to work or the 
freedom of industry, or detrimental to labour discipline and order 
(Articles 419 and 425 of the Labour Code); in consequence any 
action tending towards politics, revolt or class warfare is forbidden. 
They may acquire and hold, without restriction, any form of 
property (Article 420). Women may take part in the administration 
and the management of a trade union ; in order to do this or to 
join a trade union they do not require the permission of their 
husbands (Article 421) ; under Chilean social legislation married 
women enjoy complete freedom and independence in entering 
into contracts of employment and their earnings are considered 


1 Diario Oficial de la Repiéblica de Chile, No, 20813, 29 duly 1947, p. 1367 ; 
for the English translation see INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFFice : Legislative 
Series, 1947, Chil. 1. 
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to be their own property. The unions are also empowered to estab- 
lish co-operative societies, stores for employees of undertakings 
and, in general, any co-operative, assistance, educational and 
welfare services, though the latter may not be established without 
the prior authorisation of the Department of Social Welfare 
(Articles 423 and 424) ; it is a primary concern of these unions to 
work for the improvement of housing in country districts (Article 
419). All these purposes are, of course, admirable enough, but 
there is no hope of their being achieved by unions confined to a 
single estate, forbidden to federate and backed by insignificant 
funds. 

Agricultural unions may only be formed and managed within 
the estates to which they relate and in no circumstances are 
meetings or confederations of these unions permitted (Articles 
426 and 431) ; no agricultural worker may be a member of more 
than one union. These provisions, which are opposed to the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism, mean that the agricultural unions, 
composed in most cases of a handful of members, most of them 
uneducated and with scanty funds, are bound to remain feeble, 
isolated bodies without representative value or the strength to 
safeguard the interests of agricultural wage earners. Such unions 
are governed by their own rules in so far as the latter are not 
contrary to the provisions of the Act (Article 429), they are subject 
to the supervision of the General Directorate of Labour (Article 
430) and may not take part in legal actions except in cases affecting 
the joint or general economic interests of their members (Article 
428). For legal purposes, with the object of defining what is meant 
by agricultural workers, the Act somewhat arbitrarily divides 
them into the following categories: (a) the inmqutlino, an agricultural 
worker who is given a house for himself and his family, together 
with some grazing land and is entitled to supply a substitute. 
The inquilino is a type of wage earner peculiar to the big estates 
of Chile ; in many cases his family has lived for generations on the 
estate where he works and has his home, which may be a wretched 
hovel or perhaps a slightly more tolerable dwelling or, in a few 
cases, a good one. He also receives various forms of payment in 
kind, such as an allotment, food, etc., and, in fact, the larger part 
of his income does not consist of a cash wage but of these other 
forms of remuneration ; (6) the “substitute”, who works on the 
estate on behalf of the tmguilino whose place he has taken ; (c) the 
“volunteer ”, who lives on the estate and works casually or perma- 
nently for a wage and an allowance of food; (d) the “outside 
worker ”, who does not live on the estate but is employed casually 
under a contract specially made for certain seasonal types of 
work—he is, in short, a seasonal migrant worker who is taken on 
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at harvest time; (¢) the share farmer, who receives land under an 
agreement in an agricultural estate and has the sole responsibility 
for the day labourers working with him (Article 432). The share 
farmer would not appear to have any of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of an agricultural worker ; he is rather a kind of partner 
bound under civil law by a share contract which has social 
implications. 

The above workers may form only agricultural workers’ unions 
and are forbidden to join any other form of trade union organisation. 
On the other hand specialist employees in agriculture (agents, 
experts or employees of estates or other agricultural undertakings) 
and the owners of land may form normal occupational unions for 
the legitimate safeguarding of their common interests. 

An agricultural union may be formed on any farm with more 
than 20 workers who are over 18 years of age and have completed one 
year’s continuous service on the same farm, provided they represent 
at least 40 per cent of the workers employed on the farm. At least 
ten workers must be able to read and write (Article 433) ; it follows 
that the workers employed on small estates are excluded from any 
trade union organisation. Membership of such a union is not 
compulsory ; whenever workers desire to form a union the proposal 
must be approved by 55 per cent. of the votes of those present at a 
meeting composed solely of the workers on the farm where it is 
proposed to form the union. The intention of this provision is to 
stop interference by political agents or agitators. Within five days 
of receiving the record of proceedings of this meeting, the local 
labour inspector summons all the workers who have signed it to a 
meeting for the constitution of the union and, at the same time, 
notifies the employer in writing (Article 435). 

At the meeting for the constitution of the union, which is 
presided over by the labour inspector, a provisional committee of 
management is elected and the union rules are adopted. Full 
minutes are taken of the proceedings and a copy of these, together 
with the rules, is sent to the labour inspection office, which, in 
turn forwards the documents to the General Directorate of Labour. 
The latter submits them to the Ministry of Justice with a request 
that legal personality be conferred upon the union (Articles 436 
and 437). The union is not deemed to be fully constituted until 
the President of the Republic has issued a decree conferring legal 
personality upon it (Article 440)—under Chilean law no union 
can have legal existence until it has been granted legal personality. 
The decision concerning legal personality must be issued as soon 
as possible and in any case within 60 days of the date of the meeting 
held to form the union. During this period the employer may not 
dismiss the workers who were present at the constitution of the 
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union except for some lawful reason considered adequate by the 
labour judge (Articles 438 and 439). This is the only case in which 
agricultural workers who are members of trade unions are considered 
to be irremovable. 

Agricultural unions, in common with other Chilean unions, are 
administered by a committee of management of five persons, 
irrespective of their total membership. They are elected by secret 
ballot with cumulative voting at a meeting held for this purpose. 
Each worker is entitled to vote once, but those who have completed 
three or more years of continuous service on the estate are entitled 
to vote twice. (It is hoped in this way to encourage older workers 
who have closer links with the estate and so exercise a steadying 
influence on the union.) The regular committee of management 
must be elected within 60 days of the date of the decree conferring 
legal personality ; where this is not done it is assumed that the 
workers no longer desire to form a union (Articles 441 and 442). 
The committee of management elects a chairman, a secretary and 
a treasurer from among its members, who must fulfil the following 
requirements: (a) they must have Chilean nationality (although 
in the case of other unions committee members may, in certain 
circumstances, be foreigners) ; (6) they must have attained the age 
of 21 (despite the fact that anyone over the age of 18 in Chile may 
conclude a contract of employment) ; (c) they must not have been 
convicted of, or be on trial for, any felony or simple misdemeanour ; 
good character is thus essential in any management post ; (d) they 
must possess an identity card. 

The committee members hold office for one year and, although 
the Act does not specifically say so, they can be re-elected (Articles 
443 to 445). The committee of management concludes collective 
employment agreements where it has the unanimous support of 
its members. Should this unanimity not be obtained, a decision 
may be taken by a favourable vote of 75 per cent. of the workers 
in the union at a general meeting (Article 447). In practice it is 
very difficult for collective employment agreements to be negotiated 
by small unions confined to a single estate and managed by un- 
educated agricultural workers with no security of tenure in their 
posts. Moreover, despite the provision made in the Labour Code, 
collective employment agreements are unfortunately not common 
in Chile. This is due to the weakness of the country’s trade union 
organisations and the employers’ fear that they cannot rely upon 
the workers to abide by the terms of any collective agreement. 
The committee of management exercises all rights arising out of 
contracts of employment on behalf of the workers in the union 
whenever the latter so request (Article 448) ; in other words, the 
union represents its members in safeguarding their rights and 
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occupational interests whenever its members so desire. The 
committee members of agricultural unions are not protected 
against dismissal from their employment as are the committee 
members of the other types of Chilean trade unions (industrial and 
occupational unions), who cannot be dismissed or evicted without 
legal authority during their term of office and for six months after 
its expiry. The position of the leaders of agricultural unions is 
thus precarious, and they are unable to discharge their duties with 
complete independence, since an employer can at any moment get 
rid of a trade union leader who claims better working conditions, 
or whom he finds objectionable, simply by evicting him at short 
notice. The result is that the unions are paralysed by their mem- 
bers’ fear of losing their jobs. 

The funds of these unions are largely made up of dues (which 
are inevitably small) imposed on members by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the general meeting and of a contribution by the employer 
equal to only 3 per cent. of the cash wages paid (not including 
payments in kind) to the members of the union (Article 453). 
Owing to the limited scope of these unions and their restriction to 
a single estate with a handful of badly paid agricultural workers, 
their funds are insignificant. The Act contains provisions to ensure 
the proper administration of union funds and places the funds 
under the supervision of the labour inspection service. A committee 
composed of the chairman of the union, the employer or his repre- 
sentative, and an official appointed by the labour judge is set up 
to decide on the disposal of these funds, which must be spent by 
the committee of management in accordance with their budget 
proposals. The funds may not be spent for political purposes, nor 
on fees or grants, except for sickness. The committee members 
are thus forbidden to vote remuneration for themselves. Disburse- 
ments must be made jointly by the chairman and the treasurer, 
and operations involving sums of over 2,000 pesos cannot be under- 
taken without the authorisation of the labour inspector (Articles 455 
to 459). 

The dissolution of agricultural unions is effected by an order 
of the labour courts. In this respect these unions enjoy more 
safeguards than the ordinary unions in Chile, which can be dissolved 
simply by administrative order. Dissolution may be ordered in 
the following circumstances: (a) in the case of infringement of 
the laws and regulations governing trade unions or of the union’s 
own rules ; (b) where the work of the union is paralysed through 
the deliberate non-attendance of more than 55 per cent. of the 
workers in the union or the violation of the rules governing con- 
ciliation and arbitration ; (c) on the closing down of the undertaking 
or its failure to give work during the year to 25 or more workers ; 
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(da) on the failure of the union to function for over a year ; (e) by 
decision of 55 per cent. of its members; and (/) where there is a 
drop in membership to less than 20 workers (Article 463). 

The judge must make a decision within ten days of the request 
to dissolve the union (Article 464). Except where the laws or 
regulations or the union rules have been -roken, or there has been 
a deliberate collective stoppage of work, the property of the dis- 
solved union must be distributed among all the workers with 
over two years’ service on the estate concerned (Article 468). This 
is opposed to the principle recognised by other Chilean trade 
union legislation, under which the property of a trade union is 
inalienable, the union being a legal personality distinct from its 
individual members. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR DISPUTES IN AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Unions Act also lays down that collective 
labour disputes in agriculture must be submitted to compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration, in which the unions are entitled to 
participate ; it also forbids strikes in agriculture. Agricultural 
workers may not present claims to their employers more than once 
a year and in order that there shall be no interruption of produc- 
tion they are forbidden to present claims during the sowing and 
harvesting seasons (Article 470). On estates where a union exists 
only the union may initiate a collective dispute and to do so it 
must have the support of 55 per cent. of the votes of the workers 
in the union at a general meeting to which all the members of the 
union have been called ; where no union exists action may also be 
taken in furtherance of a collective dispute (Article 471). The 
decision must be communicated to the employer and to the local 
labour inspector in writing, with the signatures of at least three 
members of the committee of management of the union. The 
employer or his representative must receive the committee of 
management within three days; if the parties do not come to 
an agreement either party may make application for a special 
conciliation and arbitration board. The workers are represented 
by the committee of management, and persons not concerned with 
the dispute are not permitted to intervene (Articles 472 to 476). 
The dispute is settled by a special conciliation and arbitration 
board, which is invariably composed of three members, one 
appointed by the committee of management of the union (or by 
a delegation of the workers, where no union exists), one appointed 
by the employer and one by the two parties or, should they fail to 
agree, the local labour judge (Article 477). These boards act with 
all possible speed. They summon the parties to appear before 
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them within the following three days and the proceedings continue 
despite the failure of a party to appear. If agreement is reached 
it is entered in a record made at the meeting ; if no agreement is 
reached the board announces the failure in writing. The same 
special board then acquires arbitral powers and makes an arbitra- 
tion award within five days of the failure of negotiations by con- 
ciliation (Articles 478 to 482). If the representative of the employer 
or of the workers fails to attend, the board may sit, carry on pro- 
ceedings and make its award so long as the third party, who is the 
chairman, is present (Article 484). The awards of the board, both 
under the conciliation and arbitration procedures, are binding upon 
the parties for the periods they specify, which may not be less than 
six months or more than one year. An appeal against an arbitration 
award may be made to the proper labour court provided it is 
lodged within five days (Article 486). It follows that the labour 
courts in Chile form arbitration boards of second instance in collec- 
tive disputes in agriculture. It should be noted that in Chilean 
social legislation the labour courts are courts of second instance 
empowered to deal only with individual labour disputes, individual 
disputes coming in the first instance before the labour judges. This 
power to deal with collective disputes in agriculture forms an 
exception to the general rule. 

This Act, which forbids strikes in agriculture, punishes offences 
against freedom to work in agriculture together with stoppages of 
work and in certain circumstances imposes penalities on the unions 
concerned. In thus punishing the union responsible, in some cases 
by dissolution, it thereby conforms to the modern theory of the 
penal liability of legal personalities. Agricultural unions are guilty 
of an offence against freedom to work when they exercise pressure 
on either workers or employers by means of threats (Article 487). 
The union is liable not only for the abandonment of work by any 
of the workers belonging to it during a period covered by a collec- 
tive agreement with the undertaking but also for any loss caused 
by failure to supply substitutes ; the amount of the damages is 
fixed by the special conciliation and arbitration board (Article 489). 
In any event, where refusal to work is of a collective character and 
involves more than 55 per cent. of the workers in the union (i.e., 
in the event of an agricultural strike), the union suffers the 
maximum penalty of dissolution (Article 490). Any refusal by 
the workers to appear before the special conciliation and arbitra- 
tion board is punishable by a fine ranging from 100 to 1,000 pesos, 
payable from the union funds (Article 491). If the award is not 
accepted by the workers a fine equal in amount to the previous 
fine may be imposed upon their trade union, which may also be 
dissolved should the competent authority so decide. These penal- 
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ties may be imposed upon unions whenever they fail to adopt 
disciplinary action against the guilty workers (Article 492). 


CONCLUSIONS 


It will readily be appreciated from the foregoing that Chilean 
legislation upon agricultural trade unions suffers from very serious 
defects. It offends against the most elementary principles of trade 
unionism and in practice, so far from achieving any positive results, 
it has completely stifled trade unionism among agricultural workers. 
It is a regrettable exception to the rest of the Chilean labour laws, 
which form a balanced, efficient and advanced body of social legis- 
lation and are a model to the whole of Latin America. The main 
objections against the Agricultural Unions Act are the following : 
(a) a trade union based on a single estate with only a handful of 
members is bound to be completely ineffective ; (6) the ban on 
the formation of federations of agricultural unions prevents any 
action being taken to safeguard the rights and interests of agri- 
cultural workers ; (c) the scanty funds of the unions inevitably 
cramp their work ; (d) the fact that their leaders are not gua- 
ranteed security in their employment leaves the unions at the 
mercy of the employer, who can evict the union leaders at any 
time and thereby reduce the union to impotence ; (e) legislation 
which places the agricultural unions in a position of inferiority 
vis-a-vis the other Chilean trade unions is absolutely contrary to 
the Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention adopted at the 
Third Session of the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
in 1921, which has been ratified by Chile. As already stated, this 
Convention guarantees to agricultural workers the same rights of 
association and combination as industrial workers. 

It would still be difficult and premature to set up a sound trade 
union organisation for Chilean agricultural workers. They have 
neither the experience nor the education needed to run a union, 
and their general educational level is still far below that of the 
workers in manufacturing or mining. Present conditions are thus 
not favourable to the development of a real agricultural trade 
union movement in Chile along proper lines. A similar situation 
exists in other Latin American countries, especially where the rural 
population is made up of uneducated and largely illiterate indi- 
genous peoples. 

Apart from these factors it will be necessary, in any attempt 
to reform the country’s legislation on agricultural trade unions, to 
take measures to prevent sudden outbreaks of strikes in the coun- 
tryside, which could cause great harm to the country, particularly 
at harvest time. It will therefore be essential to regulate labour 
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disputes in agriculture while giving full weight to the right of rural 
workers to better conditions of work. Agricultural trade union 
legislation must be suitably adapted to the country’s circum- 
stances and to the special features of agricultural employment, 
though without departing from the basic principles of trade union- 
ism and freedom of association. It will, of course, be a difficult 
task to evolve legislation of this kind so as to respect the rights of 
association of rural workers and safeguard legitimate trade union 
interests without disrupting the agricultural production needed to 
feed the people and maintain the life of the community. 


(Translated from the Spanish.) 














REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Payment by Results in the Building 
Industry in Eastern Europe’ 


The system of payment by results is an inherent part of the planned 
economies of the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European countries. It 
constitutes a basis for economic and social planning and a means of con- 
trolling the fulfilment of plans at various levels and stages. Systems of 
payment by results are highly developed in these countries, and particular 
attention 1s given to their introduction and application in the building 
industry. 

The I.L.O. is closely concerned with the various methods of increasing 
labour productivity applied throughout the world. Since payment by results 
is a means of increasing productivity, the following analysis of the informa- 
tion available on its use in the building industry in Eastern Europe may 
contribute to further the studies of a subject which is of great contemporary 
interest. 

The information is based entirely on the sources quoted. The analysis 
of the information bears on the methods of applying this system and its 
economic effects. The analysis of the effects of this system on the workers is 
confined to a comparative study of earnings of time and piece workers and 
to the disparities in earnings of piece workers resulting from the applica- 
tion of different systems of payment by results, different methods of setting 
output targets and of fixing wages and bonus rates and different systems of 
organisation of work within the general framework of wage policies in the 
‘countries concerned. 


MAIN FEATURES OF INDIVIDUAL AND GRouP SYSTEMS 
OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


The system of payment by results that seems to be most frequently 
applied in the U.S.S.R. and in most other countries in Eastern Europe 
is the so-called “ progressive bonus system” (accelerating premium). 





1 This study draws mainly on data from the U.S.S.R. and Poland—the 
former because the U.S.S.R. has the oldest tradition in the application 
of payment by results in a planned economy, the latter because special 
building and work organisation techniques developed for the rapid repair 
of war-damaged construction have contributed to the extension of pay- 
ment by results. Payment by results is, however, widespread in the building 
industry throughout Eastern Europe, the systems in use in the different 
countries are similar, and the conclusions reached in the course of this 
survey appear to be broadly applicable to the whole area. 
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Under such a system a straight piece rate is paid for output within the 
limits of the norm and a bonus for excess output is paid at an accelerat- 
ing rate. 

In systems where standard times or output targets are fixed on the 
basis of technical indices 4, the bonus rate (or acceleration rate) is much 
higher than in systems with statistical norms.? It is claimed that the 
results obtained under accelerating premium systems are particularly 
satisfactory.® 

In recent policies regarding the organisation of work emphasis is 
laid upon teamwork, and norms (standard times) are generally fixed for 
a two-man or three-man team. However, individual bonuses are paid 
wherever individual output can be measured. 

Some systems combine merit rating with rewards for quantitative 
results. For example, in Poland, workers performing contract jobs in 
“ brigades ” * are remunerated according to results as well as for punctu- 
ality, co-operation, general conduct, etc. The weekly individual pay- 
ments are made on the basis of the number of “ points per working hour ” 
awarded in respect of the above-mentioned factors. A collective bonus 
for the saving of materials is paid to the brigade at the finishing date and 
distributed among the workers according to the prevailing rules.® 

It is generally agreed that payment by results may lead to a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of work. In Eastern Europe a number of measures 
have been taken to counteract the adverse effects of the system on the 
quality of output. For example, quality indices are determined together 
with the standard times or output targets. In such cases the basic rate 
and bonus are paid only if the quality of output corresponds with the 
standard laid down. If quality is below normal the worker may be 
penalised by the payment of a correspondingly lower bonus. 

Other systems provide for rewarding the worker according to different 
levels of quality of output. In the U.S.S.R. the yearly collective agree- 
ments determine quality classifications by which output may be evalu- 
ated as “satisfactory”, “good” or “excellent”. The output targets are 
set in accordance with such classifications, and the bonus rates reflect 


1 See below, p. 529. 
2 B. B. VESELOvsSKy : Kypc 9KOHOMHKH HM M1aHHpOBaHMA KOMYHA@JIbHOTO 
xosaiictsa (Narkomkhoz, R.S.F.S.R., Leningrad, 1945), p. 317. 


Cf. N. S. Mastova: Ipou3soquTenbHocTs Tpyyza B NpomBmuTeHHOCcTH CCCP 
(Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1949). 

* A brigade is a group of teams of workers working on a contract basis 
with a building enterprise. The elected chief of the brigade, in agreement 
with the workers, makes an estimate of the quantity of materials and equip- 
ment and the number of working days (or hours) necessary for the execution 
of a given job and establishes finishing dates. The enterprise provides 
equipment, materials and funds for workers’ wages according to the estimate 
made by the brigade. A brigade is constituted of homogeneous teams 
of workers (e.g., bricklayers or plasterers) or of teams combining workers 
of various skills carrying out a common task (such as transport teams 
made up of drivers and loaders). Generally a brigade does not include 
more than 30 workers. 

5 C, STRZELECKI, in Publikacja No. 37 (Ministry of Construction, Warsaw, 
1949), Vol. 1, Part IB, pp. 8-10. 

¢ V. M. Docapov, in BecrHux Akagemun Hayx CCCP, Orgenenue 9Kon0- 
mys 4 AS, sre 1948; No. 2, and Iipodeccuonanbusie Cowsu, Feb. 1947, 
Pp. . 
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reward for both quality and quantity of output. The bonus may in 
some cases reach 25 per cent. of the standard wage rate even when the 
quantitative target is not exceeded, provided 91 to 100 per cent. of 
output is of “ excellent” quality. The bonus rate increases at an accelerat- 
ing rate where there is a rise in either quantity or quality above the 
fixed norm. The system seems, however, to require intensive supervision 
and a complicated apparatus for the evaluation of output and calculation 
of the bonus. 

Individual or collective straight or accelerating premiums are also 
granted in certain cases for the saving of materials, efficient utilisa- 
tion of equipment, fulfilment and overfulfilment of production plans 
in terms of output and costs, keeping of finishing dates, etc. Incentive 
schemes of this kind are mostly applied to technical personnel and 
workers who, on account of the nature of their jobs, are remunerated 
by time. 


EXTENT OF APPLICATION OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


No statistical data are available on the extent to which payment 
by results is applied in the building industry. However, information 
concerning the yy rege of such systems in industry as a whole and 
the legislation in force in the countries concerned may provide certain 
indications as to the position in the building industry. 

In 1937 74.9 per cent. of all workers in the medium and key indus- 
tries in the U.S.S.R. were or by results (as against 57.5 per cent. 
in 1928, 63.7 per cent. in 1932 and 69.8 per cent. in 1935).2 According 
to certain sources the proportion of work done at piece-work rates 
before the war corresponded to about 75 per cent. of all man-hours 
worked.® 

Judging by the number of decrees and instructions issued since 
the war concerning the introduction and extension of incentive schemes 
in the building industry the proportion of the building workers paid 
by results must now be very high. The goals of the post-war recon- 
struction policies, especially in respect of industrial and ne con- 
struction heavily damaged during the war, necessitated increased labour 
productivity. In order to achieve higher productivity a revision of the 
system of payment (i.e., the extension and reinforcing of the system 
of “ progressive ” piece work) was considered imperative. 

The extent of payment by results may also be deduced from the 
official compulsory handbooks (“ catalogues”) fixing piece rates and 
work unit values. In the U.S.S.R. such handbooks cover 75-80 per 
cent. of all jobs in the building industry, and in Poland about 65 per 
cent.* The uniform norms and tariffs in the building industry in Czecho- 
slovakia (which were reported to have come into effect in the third 
quarter of 1953) cover 80 per cent. of all existing jobs. 


1 For the effects of payment by results on ny! standards in the U.S.S.R. 
see A. GRIGORIEV, in IlnaHosoe Xos3siicrso, 1938, No. 10, and 1945, No. 1; 
and B. Marcus, in Ipo6mempi SkoHomuKu, 1939, No. 3. 


2, N. S. Mastova, op. cit., p. 189. 
8 1938 data from Bonbmaa Copetckan SuunKsonenua, p. 1117. 
*M. HELFGoT, in Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 13, 16 June 1952, p. 693. 
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THE SETTING OF NORMS 


In Eastern Europe the setting of output targets or standard times 
is not left solely to individual enterprises but is of particular concern 
to the planning authorities. Since payment by results predominates 
in the wage system, the ee norms are centrally set and revised in 
order to ensure that the relationship laid down in the plan between 
increases of labour productivity and increases of wages is put into effect. 
The national economic plan determines the figures for increases in 
labour productivity and wages and gives directions for the revision 
of output norms.? 

The provision for, and extent of, adjustments of norms are intended 
to reflect consistently the results of past or expected economic develop- 
ments in the production of equipment and materials whose applica- 
tion in a given industry should bring higher efficiency. Planned adjust- 
ments of norms may also be related to planned wide-scale vocational 
training and the raising of the level of workers’ skill. 

Norms of work enable allocation of the planned production among 
individual workers and teams of workers, and convert the plan of an 
enterprise into a sum of tasks faced daily by all workers. 


General Regulations for the Setting and Adjusting of Norms 


In accordance with the general principles laid down by legislation 
special bodies are in charge of setting standard norms in particular 
industries. The central authorities establish handbooks of standard 
norms, which indicate the output targets or standard times for jobs 
carried out under average conditions of work and equipment in a given 
industry. Such handbooks also include indices of conditions differing 
from the standard laid down, which may justify or necessitate the adjust- 
ment of the standard norms. Individual enterprises set norms for local 
application on the basis of the standard norms and in accordance with 
coefficients for different degrees of deviation from standard conditions. 

In the U.S.S.R. the 1944 handbook of standard norms for the building 
industry covers 4,940 jobs, including 224 jobs for masons and brick- 
layers and related occupations, 217 jobs for plasterers, 870 for concrete 
workers and 980 for carpenters. In Poland 9,000 standard norms were 
— in the 1952 handbook * ; the handbook under preparation * covers 

. items. 





1 Cf. M. YaAmporsky, in IInanopoe Xossaiicrso, No. 5, 1951, pp. 81-91. 

2 In the U.S.S.R. a council for the setting of norms was established 
in 1927 by the All-Union Council of the National Economy. The principles 
for setting output targets and standard times which, with few modifica- 
tions, are still followed, were laid down by the Party in 1935. In Poland 
the principles for setting norms were first outlined by the Industrial Con- 
ference in 1945, and followed generally an instruction of the Minister of 
Industry (No. 119 of 2 June 1945) and a decision of 15 June 1945 establish- 
ing committees for setting output targets for individual industries and 
trades. 

3 A. FERSKI : Organizacja Pracy i Plac (P.W.G., Warsaw, 1952), pp. 145- 
146. 
* Data for 1952. 
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The general trend, which may be observed in Czechoslovakia, Poland‘ 


and other countries of Eastern Europe, is to decrease the number of 
standard norms and to limit them to the most typical operations under 
the most typical conditions of work. Adequate setting of standard 
norms by individual enterprises is ensured by the establishment of a 
wide range of coefficients for various conditions of work and an indication 
of the conditions under which given coefficients should be applied. 
Although the standard norms fixed in the past covered a comparatively 
large number of jobs, the list could not be complete as regards less 
repetitive operations, different materials handled, etc. On the other 
hand the enterprises were not free to adjust standard norms to particular 
conditions, and no adequate basis for such adjustments was provided. 
The recent measures have been taken with a view to diminishing the 
rigidity of the previous regulations, which resulted in the arbitrary 
setting of output targets by individual enterprises and adversely affected 
the output and earnings of several categories of workers. 

Special provisions regulate the periodic adjustment of norms at the 
industry level and within individual enterprises. For example in Poland 
the over-all adjustment of norms requires a decision of the Presidium 
of the Government in agreement with the Central Council of Trade 
Unions, and may take place only once a year.? Current adjustments of 
norms at the level of the enterprise may and should be made only in 


the case of a lasting and substantial change in the production process ° 


or in the organisational and technical conditions of work.* In enter- 
prises where norms have a technical basis (in contradistinction to the 
so-called statistical norms) } they must not be adjusted more often than 
once a year even if they are substantially exceeded by a majority of the 
workers. A Government decision of 26 May 1951 states expressly that, 
irrespective of the method used for setting the norm (provided it was 
set in accordance with prevailing regulations), the mere fact of over- 
fulfilment of norms shall not be considered as a reason for adjustment. 
Indeed, managements of both central organisations and individual 
enterprises are instructed to provide for optimum conditions and organ- 
isation of work, which may enable the workers to exceed the prevailing 
norms considerably. 

In several of the countries concerned special regulations provide for 
an agreed grievance procedure for the handling of disputes concerning 
the setting, adjustment or application of norms in individual enter- 
prises. For example, in Poland special works committees for arbitra- 
tion in disputes arising from the application of norms were established 
by an instruction of the Chairman of the State Economic Planning Board 
dated 9 May 1950 in accordance with a decision of 21 April 1950 of the 
chairman of the economic committee of the Council of Ministers. 


Procedures Used 


The norms of work applied in the building industry are of three 
types : (a) “ statistical average ” ; (b) “ progressive average ” ; and (c) 


1 See below. 

2 Decision of the Presidium of the Government of 26 May 1951 (Monitor 
Polski, No. A-49, 1951, Item 644. 27 May 1951). 

8 Decision of the Ministers’ Council of 14 April 1951. 

“ Monitor Polski, No. A-61, 1950, Item 714. 
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“technically based”. In the initial stages of application of payment 
by results in the U.S.S.R., standard norms—then generally taking the 
form of output targets per unit of time—were beset on statistical aver- 
age results of past work. In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Poland the 
norms for the building industry fixed in 1948, 1947 and 1949 respec- 
Gwe 1 were also based on statistical average results of past work. 
he effect of such norms on labour productivity was considered 
unsatisfactory. The need to increase output according to the planned 
targets necessitated frequent revision of norms, and this was moreover 
justified by rapidly changing technical conditions. For example in 
oland, while the post-war output targets were principally based on 
pre-war average results, the mechanical equipment coefficient per worker 
in the building industry in 1948 was 0.05 horsepower compared with 
0.01 horsepower in 1939.8 The reforms and adjustments of norms in 
1950 and 1951 in Czechoslovakia and Poland * continued, in the majority 
of cases, to be based on statistical average results. It is claimed repeat- 
edly that the adjusted norms still do not provide effective incentives 
for competent workers 5, that the equipment capacity is not efficiently 
used ® and that the prevailing norms are not sufficiently closely related 
to the progress planned and achieved in the mechanisation of the 
building industry.’ 

Consequently it has become apparent that norms should be based 
on more scientific and technically justifiable factors than the mere 
mechanical computation of average results of past work. A series of 
studies were made to provide a basis for new norms (this time expressed 
mainly in terms of standard times) on the capacity of equipment in 
the hands of a competent worker using the best methods of operation. 
Among several types of study the most popular was the so-called “ pho- 
tograph of the working day ”, representing not a mere time and motion 
study of direct operations on the job but covering all time spent on the 
building site, including the preparation of tools, equipment and material, 
moving round the site, resting, and waiting for instructions. 

The findings of such studies help to establish time and progress 
schedules setting out the starting and finishing dates for each phase of 
work and order dates for materials. Detailed charts are distributed to 





1 Cf. “ Payment by Results in the Building Industry ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1951. 

2 Cf. A. FEerskI, op. cit., pp. 30-33; and F. VAvrovskY, in Siéatistichy 
Obzor (State Office of Statistics, Prague), No. 6, 1953, pp. 220-225. 

3 R. Dowairp, in Publikacja No. 37 (Warsaw, 1949), Part IB, p. 62. 

“M. HELFGoT, in Zycie Gospodarcze, loc. cit. 

5 Ibid. ; see also p. 532 below. 

*R. Ruck, in Publikacja No. 37, op. cit., pp. 100-104. 

7 “In Poland provision is made in the Six-Year Plan for the mechanisation 
of 47 per cent. of navvying work, 71 per cent. of all mortar pre tion, 
89 per cent. of concrete preparation and 90 per cent. of vertical haulage 
(Dztennik Ustaw, 30 Aug. fag Similar trends can be observed in other 
Eastern European countries. In addition, considerable emphasis has been 
given to producing increasing quantities and new types of building machi- 
nery, particularly for earth moving, concrete mixing and vertical haulage.” 
(U.N. Economic CoMMISSION FOR Europe, Housing Subcommittee : The 
Cost of House Construction: A Preliminary Study of Measures to Reduce 
Housing Costs and of the were of the Building Industry (Document 
E/ECE/165/IM/HOU/51/Rev.1, 25 May 1953, pp. 29-30).) 
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individual workers, teams or brigades, depending on the system of 
work organisation. The actual results of performance entered by the 
workers themselves on the charts under special headings are compared 
with the targets laid down. 

In some cases workers are asked to record only the “ negative times ” 
(time spent waiting for instructions, materials or tools and time nét 
worked because of machine breakdowns, power failures and similar 
contingencies). 

A “ photograph of the working day ” and the data included in the time 
and progress charts help to establish a detailed “ balance of the working 
day ”. The balance divides all elements of the working day into “ norm 
time ” and “ lost time ” and measures them as percentages of total time. 
The “ norm time ” includes such elements as preparatory and concluding 
operations, direct operations, secondary operations, rest, necessary 
interruptions, etc. In each case a separate specification indicates whether 
or not the operation performed corresponded to the skill category of the 
worker concerned and what percentage of the time spent on a given 
operation did not require the qualifications of its performer. “ Lost 
time ” covers unnecessary and incidental work and unnecessary interrup- 
tions of work caused by the fault of the management and the worker 
respectively.1 The findings of such inquiries provide necessary elements 
for the correct setting of technically based norms and aid in the search 
for greater efficiency. 

In the technically based norms allowance is made not only for the 
actual organisation and conditions of work and equipment but also 
for the fatigue involved in a given job. Provision for rest time, which is 
included in the “ norm time ”, depends upon the coefficient of fatigue 
determined for each professional category. For example in the U.S.S.R. 
rest time varies from 10 per cent. of the total “ norm time ” for painters, 
stucco-appliers and glaziers to 35 per cent. for loaders, stonecutters, etc.? 

The reorganisation of labour on the basis of a transfer to flow methods 
of production and to working according to a time schedule (at first a 
daily and now increasingly an hourly one *), widespread distribution 
of team work, rationalisation of the building site, improved organisation, 
standardisation of building materials—all have contributed malatantiolly 
to the introduction and extension of technically based norms. 

In the U.S.S.R. technically based norms have been applied increas- 
ingly since December 1935. According to the report of Mr. G. M. 
Malenkov to the 19th Party rap eer: the majority of norms in industry ‘ 
are not yet technically based, though gradual i pane was reported in 
that direction.’ In Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary recent deve- 








1 For example, in Poland the balance of an average working day of a 
building worker recorded in 1949 by an experimental station shows that 
“lost time” represents 14.5 per cent. of the total, direct operations 60.5 
per cent., and preparatory, concluding and secondary operations 16.2 per 
cent. In the U.S.5.R. the latter (indirect) operations represent about 1.5 
to 5 per cent. of the total working day (M. Uzwij, in Ekonomika i Organi- 
zacja Pracy, No. 4, Apr. 1950, p. 153). 

2S. V. BASHYNSKy : TexHH4eCK0e HOPMMPOBaHHe B CTponTesbcTBe (Stroizdat, 
Moscow, 1948). 

3G. R. BARKER, in Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, Series 2, 
No. 7 (University of Birmingham, 1952), pp. 22-29; K. N. KartasHov, in 
CrpoutTenbHan TipompmmnenHoctb, No. 1, 1951. 

* All industries. 
5 Bonpuresuk, No. 5, 1952, p. 57. 
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lopments show the steadily growing importance of technically based 
norms in the building industry. 

The establishment of guiding principles for technically based stan- 
dard norms requires long studies by productivity experts and the 


training of technical staff for setting operative norms in individual 
building enterprises. Moreover the successful application of systems 
with technically based norms depends upon the close co-operation of the 
workers, the efficiency of management and the raising of the over-all 
level of technical equipmént. 

Wherever standard times cannot yet be technically established a 
system called the “ progressive average norm” is applied. The time 
allowed for a given output is based on the statistical average of the past 
results of all workers and of the results of outstanding workers. This 
system is intended to eliminate to some degree the lowering effect of the 
former average statistical norm on labour productivity by making the 
results of outstanding workers psy an important role in setting the 
norm. In order to enable less efficient workers to reach and exceed the 
progressive average norm the working methods of outstanding workers 
are widely publicised and the workers are trained on the job. 


EFFECTS ON OUTPUT 


The systems of payment by results mars in the Eastern European 
countries are designed to aid in the fulfilment of national economic 
plans to raise productivity and reduce costs progressively. These systems 
of payment are therefore a vehicle for planning production at various 
levels and discovering the maximum possibilities of increasing produc- 
tivity. Payment by results also constitutes an important means of 
administrative control over the use of material and financial balances 
by authorities in charge of production. It helps, furthermore, in main- 
taining a constant check on the dynamics of the relationship between 
increases in labour productivity and in wages. 

In the Eastern European countries long-term plans and yearly 
operational plans not only fix the targets for productivity increases and 
cost reduction but also provide for specific measures to achieve these 
targets. The introduction and extension of payment by results and 
improvements in the efficiency of the technical equipment and the 
organisation and methods of work are usually the most important of 
these measures. 

The progress achieved in the field of labour productivity seems to be 
substantial. In the U.S.S.R. labour productivity in construction was 
36 per cent. higher in 1951 than in 1940. (The planned target of a 40 per 
cent. increase was not reached, probably because of substantial wartime 
shifts of labour and equipment to armament industries. However, during 
the post-war period the rate of increase in productivity was raised sub- 
stantially and “ payment by results appears to have produced good 
results ”.)? In Poland labour productivity in 1950 is reported to have 
increased by 20 per cent. over the 1949 level.* An increase of 16 per cent. 
and 17 per cent. over the preceding year was reported in 1951 and 1952 


1G. M. MALENKov : Report to the Nineteenth Party Congress of the Work of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.) (Moscow, 1952), p. 61. 


2U.N. Economic COMMISSION FOR EuRopE, op. cit., p. 33. 
3K. JAworSKI, in Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 8, 16-30 Apr. 1951, p. 448. 
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respectively. It thus seems quite probable that the productivity 
increases aimed at for the building industry (86 per cent. over the 1949 
level 1) fixed in the Polish long-term plan will be reached during the six- 
year period. Substantial increases in labour productivity in construction 
are also reported by planning authorities of other Eastern European 
countries. 

Since the system of payment by results is applied by administrative 
decision, and all jobs for which piece and bonus rates are fixed are remuner- 
ated according to such systems in all building enterprises, it is not 
possible to find comparative output data regarding workers paid by 
time and those paid by results. However, the fact that the application 
of the systems of payment by results in the building industry in the 
countries concerned was steadily increasing suggests that increases 
in output per worker may to a considerable extent be ascribed to this 
system. The role played by mechanisation and rationalisation of the 
industry during the last years should nevertheless not be under- 
estimated. 

Economic incentives to increase output, besides those directly 
involved in the system of payment by results, may be found in various 
bonus schemes for speeding up production, over-fulfilment of plans, 
etc., based on the principle of competition (“labour emulation ”) be- 
tween individual workers, teams and brigades. 

The effect of payment by results on output is generally reported as 
satisfactory. However, substantial disparities in labour productivity 
exist between building enterprises carrying out similar jobs. On the 
one hand they reveal latent possibilities for increasing the average 
level of labour productivity ; on the other hand an analysis of such 
disparities suggests that different systems of payment by results have 
varying effects on output. ? 

he variations in the effects of different systems of payment by 
results on output may depend upon the economic incentive to the 
worker or on the system of organisation of work proper to a given 
system of payment, or both. With respect to the economic incentive, 
in the U.S.S.R. the so-called “ progressive bonus systems ” are reported 
to have a most positive effect on output, and among these the systems 
using “ technically based norms” are claimed to be superior to those 


using “statistical norms”. This is because the economic incentive 
to raise output is higher in the case of technically based norms owin 
to the higher bonus rate for excess output. oreover the detail 


instructions regarding standard coefficients of utilisation of equipment 
capacity and of raw materials, as well as the time and progress schedules 
applied under such a system, also help to speed up costectian © Rela- 
tively high levels of output were attained in Poland with a system 
combining individual labour productivity records with merit-rating 


1 Dziennik Ustaw, 30 Aug. 1950. 

2 In 1949 in some Soviet enterprises labour productivity rose by 50-75 
per cent. in house building and by 300 per cent. in road construction as a 
result of mechanisation of production, scientific organisation of work and 
the introduction of a system of payment on technically based norms with 
relatively high corresponding bonus rates (A. Lyapin: Tpya mpu counanu3me 
(Gospolitizdat, Moscow 1949), p. 90; and M. Sprrrprnov: Ilpousso- 
JMTeIbHOCTh Tpyfa B CcolManMcTHYeCcKOM O6mecTBe (Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 
1951), p. 24). 
3 B. B. VESELOVSKY, op. cit., pp. 316-317. 
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elements in brigades.1 This result may, however, be due to the organisa- 
tion of work rather than to the application of this particular system. 

It soporte that whatever system is applied its effect on output 
depends largely on the conditions of its introduction and application, 
on the adequate classification of a building site into a proper category 
of technical equipment (and the fixing of output norms accordingly), 
on co-operation between workers and management and on a number 
of other organisational and economic factors. 


EFFECTS ON COSTS 


With regard to cost of oo. the system of payment by results 
plays a twofold role in the economy of tern European countries. 
irst, it facilitates estimates and control of financial plans. Secondly, 
through reduction of man-hours it generally means some reduction of 
costs. 


Estimates and Control of Costs 


The actual execution of an economic plan depends on the success 
of the numerous individual economic units that are each responsible for 
carrying out integral parts of the plan. Supervision of the estimates 
and financial plans of enterprises and institutions is therefore essential 
not only in order to secure the fulfilment of the plan but also to reveal 
the weaknesses in the economy and in the plans themselves. By these 

rocedures it is possible to determine what factors have led to the 
ailure to achieve planned tasks.* This supervision is carried out in 
two ways: by the auditing of accounts or other financial controls and 
by detailed day-to-day aves by planning and executive author- 
ities at various levels in both the drawing up of plans and in the 
course of efforts to fulfil targets to increase production and reduce 
financial disbursements. 

The operational financial plans for a given industry represent a sum 
of financial estimates made by every enterprise down to the level of 
individual building sites or workshops. Labour cost estimates and 
planned reduction of such costs are based on the system of payment 
by results. The labour cast of a planned job is converted into an estim- 
ated wages fund which, in turn, is computed on the basis of prevailing 
norms of output (number of workers) and wage and bonus rates (earnings 
per worker). The planned reduction of labour costs depends directly 
upon the anticipated adjustments of output (or time) norms and wage 
and bonus rates.® 

The planned economies of Eastern Europe attach particular impor- 
tance to a frequent control of costs of production in general and of 
labour costs (in terms of wage funds) in icular. This is because the 
wage bill is one of the most important charges to be considered in the 
drafting of industry’s financial and production plans. Annual plans 


1 C, STRZELECKI, in Publikacja No. 37, op. cit. 


2? A. BayKov : Development of the Soviet Economic System (Cambridge, 
1947), pp. 451-452. 
Cf. P. A. PARFANAK: @HHaHCOBBI KOHTPONb 3a pacxOAOBaHHeM OH0B 
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for the development of industry always make | ema ve in specified 


rcentages for a rise in labour productivity and in the general wages 
nd. 

A large amount of legislation in the countries concerned deals with 
the problems of control of costs and = funds. The system of pay- 
ment by results is directly linked to the machinery for control. In 
Czechoslovakia the monthly chart of an individual worker who is paid 
by results indicates the required and actual output, fixed wage and 
bonus rate and actual earnings. It constitutes the basic document 
for control of labour cost per unit of output and of wages in general.? 
Similar control arrangements are made in other Eastern European 
countries. 

At a higher level payment by results likewise serves as a means of 
control in the auditing of the accounts of a given industry by financial 
authorities and in the granting of credit by the banks. In the U.S.S.R., 
according to Decision (No. 1215) of 15 August 1939 of the Sovnarkom, 
the amount of credit for the quarterly wage funds is granted to the 
extent of estimates based on lists of norms and wage and bonus rates. 
If the demand for credit by the enterprise exceeds the estimate, it 
should be justified by excess output or similar circumstances which 
oblige the enterprise to employ more workers than originally determined 
or to pay more in bonuses for excess output.® 

In both cases the quantitative and qualitative output norms and 
corresponding wage and bonus rates on the one hand and the actual 
output and earnings records per worker on the other hand constitute 
the main controls over expenditure on labour costs. They also help 
to control other cost factors and the extent to which the plan of produc- 
tion has been fulfilled. This control is possible because the cross-checkin, 
of credits for new equipment, for example, and wage funds compare 
with the actual output figures may reveal irregularities in the cost 
structure of an enterprise (or particular job). For example, if the 
provision of special credits for equipment, without changes in actual 





1 The following is the principal legislation : 
In the U.S.S.R.— 

(a) Decision of the Sovnarkom (Council of Ministers) of 21 February 1933 
concerning control of the wage funds by banks ; 

(6) Decision of the Sovnarkom of 11 June 1935 concerning detailed control 
of expenditure on the wage funds ; 

(c) Decision of the Sovnarkom of 5 April 1939 concerning labour planning 
in the construction industry and the extension of control of long-term 
credits granted to building enterprises for wage funds (quoted by 
B. B. VESELOVSKY, op. cit.) ; 

In Poland— 

(a) Instruction of the National Bank of Poland, No. 122 of 13 November 
1951, on the control of wage funds ; 

(b) Service instruction of the National Bank of Poland, Part V, March 
1952 (quoted by B. Pitawski in Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 17, 11 Aug. 
1952, pp. 966-967). 

2 F. VAvrovskf, in Statistickg Obzor, No. 6, 1953, pp. 220-225. 
3 N. N. Rovinsky: ®uuancosnili KonTpomb B CCCP (Gosfinizdat, Moscow, 

1947), pp. 210-213. 

* Cf. Opranusauma gvHaHCoB HM KpequTa KanmuTanoB o6n0KeHH, edited 

by N. N. Rovinsxy (Gosfinizdat, Moscow, 1951), pp. 225-246. 
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output, does not correspond to a decrease of expenditure on wage 
funds, one of the following irregularities may be revealed : 


(1) the minimum output norms applied by the enterprise are too 
low!; 

(2) the number of workers is too high for the new technical condi- 
tions * ; or 

(3) the equipment capacity is not fully used, and consequently the 
unit cost of the equipment is too high.* 


Reduction of Costs 


The ramified and meticulous control of costs carried out in Eastern 
Europe is intended to help in attaining planned reductions in costs. 
In the Polish Six-Year Plan provision was made for a reduction in 
building costs by 26 per cent.* A special Order of the Ministry of Con- 
struction of 8 April 1952 provided for further measures to reduce buildin, 
costs.5 In the U.S.S.R. the Government ordered as from 1 July 19 
the lowering of estimated costs of construction by an average of 25 
per cent. 

The progress achieved appears to have lagged behind the plans. Many 
a have appeared in Czechoslovak official journals throughout 
the last three years that plans for cost reduction are not being fulfilled.*® 
In Eastern Germany the 1951 Plan Fulfilment Report mentioned that 
building costs were “ still much too high ” and that allocations in 1951 
had to be increased because the fall in building costs was not so great 
as had been expected. In Hungary in 1950 and 1951 some reductions 
of costs were achieved, but after wage increases at the end of 1951 
and during 1952 building costs were reported to be rising again.* 
In the U.S.S.R. it was stated in December 1950 that “ many Ministries, 
departments and draughting and construction organisations ” had not 
carried out the provisions of the above-mentioned order on cost 
reduction of 1 July 1950.7 In 1951 building organisations had “ reduced 
the costs and time of building compared with 1950. However, many 
organisations have not completely fulfilled ... planned tasks as 
regards the reduction of construction costs.” ® 


1 The output norms per worker are determined for a given category 
of enterprise, and changes in equipment capacity should result in adjust- 
ment of output norms. 

2 The costs estimates for each construction unit (or building) are based 
on a so-called catalogue of cost norms, which includes labour cost coefficients 
for each equipment classification of the enterprise concerned. Labour 
cost should equal the sum of man-hours provided by such classification 
for various categories of skill multiplied by the wage coefficients of the 
corresponding categories. 

* Each industry (or enterprise) is bound to abide by fixed “ norms” 
of equipment capacity (i.e., fixed coefficients of equipment utilisation 
per worker and per unit of output). 

“ Dziennik Ustaw, 30 Aug. 1950. 

5 Monitor Polski, No. A-42, 1952, Item 606. 

® U.N. Economic CoMMISSION FoR EvROPE, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

? Hssectun, 8 Dec. 1950. 


® Idem, 29 Jan. 1952. 
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Although the plans for reducing costs have not been entirely ful- 
filled, considerable progress in this direction has often been reported 
by the authorities of the countries concerned. As no information is 
available with regard to the cost of building materials and equipment 
over the corresponding period it is not possible to ascertain the extent 
to which the system of payment by results has contributed to the 
reduction of building costs. However, the data quoted above on 
increases in labour productivity show that there have been substantial 
reductions in man-hours. This has been accompanied by a general 
raising of norms, but accelerating bonuses would probably have 
absorbed a considerable proportion of savings in direct labour costs. 

Numerous incentive schemes have been adopted with a view to 
reducing the cost of other input factors besides labour costs. Thus 
collective and individual bonuses are paid to the technical staff for 
fulfilment (and over-fulfilment) of the financial een of the enterprise 
(or a particular job)+, and in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania and the U.S.S.R. collective and individual bonuses 
are paid to the workers, over and above the normal output incentives, 
for saving raw materials and for using equipment to its full capacity. 

The co-operation of the workers in the nation-wide movement for 
reducing costs also seems to be valuable. In all the countries concerned 
individual and collective efforts to save raw materials and avoid 
damage to equipment, within the framework of voluntary competition 
(labour emulation) and the movement for rationalisation, are reported 
to have yielded substantial results in terms of reduction of costs.* 

As a whole, the experience with payment by results seems to have 
proved satisfactory with respect to labour costs. Unfavourable effects 
on the cost of equipment and materials appear to be counterbalanced 
by the introduction of technically based norms and by the application 
of special incentive schemes for saving input factors. 


EFFECTS ON WORKERS’ EARNINGS 


According to the planning authorities the application of payment 
by results is intended to raise the living standard of the workers. 
In the first place this objective is to be attained by increases in labour 
productivity, which are to be reflected immediately in higher money 
earnings and more and cheaper consumer goods. A further rise in 
workers’ welfare is to be achieved through capital investment financed 
through past increases in labour productivity. Such investment implies 
an increase in the national wealth of the country, which in its 
turn means further increases in consumer goods and in “ social 
wages ” (social security, facilities for culture, education, health, lei- 
sure, etc.). 

The funds necessary for accumulation are to be provided by the 
difference between the gains of the economy from increased labour 
productivity and the value of wages and goods immediately distributed 
to the workers as a reward for their efficiency. Therefore the earnings 





1 Decision of the Sovnarkom of 11 February 1936, quoted by B. B. 
VESELOVSKY, op. cit., p. 218. 


2 Cf. Z. Koryzna : Wspolzawodnictwo pracy i jego organizacja (P.W.G., 
Warsaw, 1951), p. 119. f ei mm 
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of the worker depend mainly on the determination of the order of 
priorities between present and future welfare. In practice all systems 
of payment by results are subordinated to a predetermined relationship 
between increases in earnings and increases in output in accordance 
with the objectives fixed by the over-all economic plan. 


Time and Piece Workers 


Compared with time payment, payment by results affects workers’ 
earnings in two ways: t because of basic wage differentials, and 
secondly because of the effects of linking earnings to output; these 
factors vary under different systems and conditions of introduction and 
application. In the countries concerned the basic hourly wage rates of 
piece workers are generally considerably higher than those of workers of 
pr or corresponding skill paid by time. This is due to the attempt 
of the authorities to introduce and extend payment by results in as 
many industries, trades and skills as possible. Therefore the basic 
hourly wage of a worker paid by results is in itself an economic incentive 
to accept employment under that system, irrespective of the additional 
bonus earned by excess output. For example, in the U.S.S.R. the basic 
hourly wage rates fixed in 1935 for seven classifications of building 
workers were nearly 20 per cent. higher for piece workers than for time 
workers in corresponding categories. Similar measures were taken after 
the Second World War in other Eastern European countries, especially 
in the initial stages of shifting from time payment to systems of payment 
by results. 

This does not mean, however, that the “ basic hourly wage rate ” 
of workers remunerated by results is paid without regard to output. In 
most of the countries concerned and under the majority of prevailing 
systems no minimum guaranteed hourly wage is used. The minimum 
output requirements per hour fixed for piece workers did not initially 
exceed the output records of an average time worker, while the corres- 
ponding hourly wage rates were higher. Available information on the 
average fulfilment of output norms by building workers shows that the 
earning of such a “ basic hourly wage rate” is very common, and the 
earnings of a piece worker are therefore, if only by virtue of the differen- 
tial “ hourly rate ”, higher than those of the time worker. The difference 
is increased if the piece-work norm is exceeded, and this too is very 
common. For example, in Poland output norms were exceeded on the 
average in the building industry in the second half of 1949 and the first 
half of 1950 by between 160 and 200 per cent.? In 1950 the norms were 
increased but, owing to the mechanisation of the industry and the intro- 
duction of new methods of work, the new norms were substantially 
exceeded, frequently by as much as 200 per cent. 

In general the importance of bonus payments in total earnings is 
steadily growing. In the U.S.S.R. the award of bonuses was extended 
on a considerable scale to engineering and technical personnel for fulfil- 
ment and over-fulfilment of production aoe. so that such premiums 
rose from 11 per cent. of earnings in 1940 to 28 per cent. in 1944, 


1 Decision of the Economic Council of the Sovnarkom of 11 March 1935, 
quoted by B. B. VESELOovsky, op. cit. 


2 A, FERSKI, op. cit., p. 33. 
3M. HEtrFcor, loc. cit. 
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carrying the incentive principle to the point where one-quarter of the 
total salary bill (in all industries) depended directly on results.* 

The earnings of the workers are affected by other factors besides the 
payment of regular bonuses for excess output under any given system of 
payment by results. The granting of premiums and awards to individuals 
outstanding in the fulfilment of production tasks (quantity and quality 
of output, saving of raw materials, etc.) in the course of individual or 
collective competition has a special importance. In the U.S.S.R. the 
proportion of bonuses and premiums of this type in the earnings of 
workers in all industries rose from 4.5 per cent. in 1940 to 8 per cent. in 
1944.2 In other Eastern European countries the bonuses and premiums 
awarded within the framework of voluntary work competition have 
come to play a substantial role in workers’ earnings.* 

Irrespective of the system applied the earnings of the workers 
remunerated by results are adversely affected in the case of non- 
fulfilment of the output norm. As was mentioned above, a guaranteed 
minimum wage is generally not applied if the output norm is not reached 
owing to negligence, bad work or lack of ability. In such cases the worker 
is penalised and his earnings are computed in proportion to his output. 
If deficiencies in quality or quantity of output are caused by no fault 
of the worker, his earnings are generall affected, but to a lesser degree. 
In such cases the regulations in the U.S.S.R. provide for a payment 
of 75 per cent. of the normal rate. Hours not worked by no fault of 
the worker are paid at a rate equal to 50 per cent. of the corresponding 
basic wage.“ On the other hand, in Polan d workers paid by results 
receive the full daily rate if they are not responsible for the failure to 
reach the output target. A full normal rate is also paid for time not 
worked because of a stoppage of work not caused by the fault of the 
worker. In the latter case the payment of full wages is subject to certain 
conditions. Thus full wages are paid, provided the worker concerned 
immediately reports the stoppage of work to his supervisor ; or, where 
such stoppage can be anticipated by the worker (e.g., insufficient alloca- 
tion of materials, deficient equipment, etc.), if he informs his fore- 
man or the supervisor of the building site in due time. If the work 
on a building site is interrupted for more than five days the management 
of the building enterprise has to provide work on another construction 
job or put the workers at the disposal of the Central Building Organisa- 
tion. It is, however, stipulated that in such circumstances workers 
shall be remunerated at their normal wage rates and that skilled workers 
must not be employed on unskilled jobs, even in emergency cases.® 


Earnings of Individual Piece Workers 


It is obvious that the earnings of individual workers vary with 
output. In many instances, however, large disparities in the earnings 


1 Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, Series 2, No. 6 (University 
of Birmingham, 1951), p. 10. 

2 Bonbuesuk, No. 13, 1949, pp. 16-26; cf. N. S. Mastova, op. cit. 

* Articles by K. Jaworski and J. Kosiowski, in Publikacja No. 37, 
op. cit. ; see also Z. Koryzna, op. cit. 

4 N. N. Rovinsky : ®uHaHcoBbiii KOHTpONb B CCCP, loc. cit. 

5 Decision of 4 May 1950 (Przepisy Prawa Pracy (Warsaw, 1951), 
pp. 251-254). 
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of workers of corresponding skill and efficiency are due to the inadequate 
setting and application of output norms or wage and bonus rates, or 
both. Prior to a recent reform of the Polish system of payment in the 
building industry (15 June 1953) it was admitted that the system of 
— in the industry was not uniform. Different premiums at 


Pp 

different rates were paid to workers in the same occupational category. 
This was due to the fact that the prevailing regulations fixed standard 
times (or output targets) for each individual case, but did not provide 
for a uniform interpretation of jobs carried out under conditions even 
slightly different from those covered by the regulations. Consequently 
the final fixing of norms and wage and bonus rates was left to the 
management of individual building enterprises, who made different 
decisions in identical cases. 

Furthermore some disparities in earnings were observed in the case 
of team workers. Methods of distributing the earnings of team workers 
were criticised for not taking into consideration the ery wage 
coefficients based on occupational categories and skill classifications 
of the individual workers.* 

Earnings of individual workers were also affected by differences 
in norms and tariffs according to the system of work. The unit price 
of one square metre of plastering, for example, depended upon whether 
or not it was carried out by team workers or individual workers. In 
many cases the earnings of skilled workers were adversely affected 
because, in fixing the unit price, no allowance was made for the degree 
of skill involved in a particular job. For example, in the bricklaying 
or plastering of one square metre of a wall, the same unit price was 
fixed for a simple wall as for a wall of a complicated design and structure. 
Thus the earnings of a skilled worker carrying out a complicated job 
reflected (besides the quantity of output) only the wage differential 
based on standard coefficients of the corresponding occupational catego 
and degree of skill, and no allowance was made for the particular ski 
required or difficulties involved in the performance of such a job. In 
practice the existence of non-differentiated unit prices resulted in “good” 
and “ bad ” jobs, in which the earning of a bonus by workers of equal skill 
and efficiency was relatively very easy or very difficult. Similar short- 
comings in the fixing and application of norms and wage and bonus 
rates, resulting in unjustifiable disparities in earnings, have been 
criticised in Czechoslovakia and other countries in Eastern Europe.*® 

Successive adjustments of prevailing systems of payment by 
results have been gradually eliminating many factors that have had an 
undesirable effect on workers’ earnings and labour productivity. Under 
the 1953 reforms in Czechoslovakia and Poland separate unit prices 
depending upon the system of work (whether collective or individual) 
were cancelled and, as in the U.S.S.R., uniform prices were substituted. 
In Poland, wherever possible, output targets and standard times are 
fixed for a two-man team. The output norms of team workers have 
been considerably lowered. 

Regarding jobs of different degrees of difficulty, a number of measures 
have been taken to eliminate differentials in earnings arising from 
factors other than skill and labour productivity. These measures are 


1M. HEtrFcor, loc. cit. 
2 A. FERSKI, op. cit., pp. 18-19 ; and K. JAworsk1, in Zycie Gospodarcze, 
No. 21, 12 July 1953, pp. 751-753. 
3’ F. VAvrovskyY, loc. cit. 
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of two types. First, jobs of different degrees of difficulty are allocated 
to teams of different skill composition. This is designed to link the 
particular skill required for the performance of a job with the skill 
category of the worker concerned. It eliminates the ae effects 
on earnings resulting from relatively high coefficients of difficulty com- 
bined with a relatively low basic wage coefficient, or vice versa. Secondly, 
on the basis of determined “ coefficients of difficulty ”, separate standard 
times are fixed for the carrying out of quantitatively uniform output 
targets.2 This measure is intended to provide an equal chance to reach 
and exceed the output norm for workers employed on jobs of different 
degrees of difficulty. 

The recent reforms of systems of payment by results in the building 
industry seem to create the necessary conditions for increases in earnings 
by efficient workers. Several factors resulting in unjustifiable dispari- 
ties in earnings, which tend to discourage the raising of skill and effi- 
ciency, have gradually been eliminated. Moreover, particular attention 
to vocational training, the raising of skills and improvements in the 
organisation of work on the building site, etc., is intended to facilitate 
increases in efficiency and earnings. It appears, therefore, that after 
a certain period of trial and error payment by results in the building 
industry has become an effective economic incentive. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of systems of payment in the building industry in 
Eastern Europe reveals a rapid extension of payment by results. This 
has been accompanied by substantial mechanisation of the industry, 
the establishment of research institutions for rationalising the organisa- 
tion of building sites and intensive training of workers. All these 
factors appear to have contributed to a considerable increase in labour 
productivity, but there is no means of knowing how far this is attribut- 
able to the extension and improvement of systems of payment by 
results, and how far to other factors. 

Planned reductions in costs of construction have not in all cases 
been achieved. It is not known how far this is due to a failure to reduce 
the cost of materials and how far to a failure to reduce labour costs. 
Reductions in labour costs attributable to higher productivity and to a 
raising of norms and standards must have been at least partly offset by 
the payment of bonuses at progressive rates. Incentive schemes for 
the saving of materials and equipment have constituted an important 
feature of the general drive for reduction of construction costs. Besides 


1 For example, the bricklaying of a simple wall is carried out by a team 
composed of a mason of the fifth category and a helper of the third category ; 
of a more complicated wall by a mason of the sixth category and a helper 
of the fourth category ; in the case of extremely complicated construction 
the team must be composed of a mason of the seventh (highest) category 
and a helper of the fourth category. 

2 For example, walls are divided into five categories. Where niches, 
half pillars and pilasters exceed 40 per cent. of the total surface the wall is 
placed in the fifth category ; where they represent 30 to 40 per cent. the 
wall is placed in the fourth category, and so on. A simple standard wall 
is in the first category. For each category of wall a corresponding “ coeffi- 
cient of difficulty ” is fixed. The standard times computed on the basis 
of such coefficients vary substantially. 
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encouraging higher output, the systems of payment in use serve an 
important purpose as a basis for the control of costs and the planning 
of cost reductions. 

A number of shortcomings in the setting of output norms and the 
fixing of wage and bonus rates, which have adversely affected workers’ 
earnings and labour productivity, have been gradually eliminated in 
successive reforms, and the money earnings of piece workers, within the 
framework of general wage policy, seem to constitute an adequate 
economic incentive to the worker. 

Finally, the full employment policies of Eastern European countries, 
based on interdependent plans of production, consumption and alloca- 
tion of manpower, seem to provide adequate safeguards against possible 
adverse effects of payment by results on levels of employment. Long- 
term plans for capital investment show that, even assuming a substantial 
increase in labour productivity, a growing number of workers will be 
needed for many years to carry out important civil engineering and 
industrial construction projects and housing programmes. 




















The Development of Labour Legislation 
on Young Workers in Certain 
Industrialised Countries 


The following study follows on the study of the development of labour 
legislation concerning young workers in the United Kingdom that appeared 
in the January 1953 issue of the Review. Here a brief account 1s given 
of the development of legislation in five countries that underwent a period 
of rapid industrial expansion soon after the United Kingdom and were 
faced with similar problems—Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland 
and the United States. Both articles were prepared from material collected 
in response to a resolution adopted by the I.L.O. Regional Conference 
in 1950 calling for a study by the International Labour Office of the solutions 
found in industrially advanced countries to certain problems raised by 
the adoption and enforcement of legislation for the protection of young 
workers. 


BACKGROUND 


The Industrial Revolution, which started in the United Kingdom 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, soon spread to other 
European countries, notably Belgium, France, Germany and Switzer- 
land, and to the United States, and produced there conditions largely 
resembling those in the United Kingdom in the early days of its 
industrialisation. Large-scale mechanised factories, particularly in the 
cotton industry, replaced handicraft enterprise in these countries during 
the first decades of the nineteenth century. The change-over led to the 
concentration in the industrial ceutien ol anainaraaie masses of wage 
earners who, in the absence of any protective legislation, were compelled 
either to accept work under any conditions or risk starvation. 

Here, too, the introduction of machines facilitated the extensive 
employment of small children, who provided a cheap labour force to 
the employers and a contribution, however small, to the meagre earnings 
of their parents. As in the United Kingdom, most of these children, 
often employed from the age of five or six years, worked long hours 
(working days of 16 and 18 hours have been reported), and — 
had to tend defective and dangerous machines amidst dust and noise, 
in dark, dingy and overcrowded workrooms, under merciless supervisors. 
Many of them were crippled by accidents or bad posture or died before 
they reached adulthood. 

It was not long before certain philanthropic statesmen and employers 
and a number of far-sighted educators such as the Minister of Education 
von Altenstein in Prussia and the employer Le Grand in France began 
to plead for the elimination of the abuses of child labour in factories. 
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Various inquiries were undertaken, such as those made at the instance 
of the councils of education in the Swiss cantons of Ziirich (1812) and 
St. Gall (1813), of the Minister of Education in Prussia (1818) and the 
Academy of Science in France (Report of Villermé, 1839-40). The 
publication of their reports aroused public opinion and led to the adop- 
tion of the first regulations for the protection of children in employment 
at a time when economic liberalism, with its abhorrence of all interven- 
tion by the State in employer-employee relations, was still the prevailing 
economic doctrine. These regulations included the Order of 1815 of the 
canton of Ziirich, the Prussian re tions of 1839, the French Act of 1841 
and the law of Massachusetts (United States) of 1842. From these first 
attempts to provide legal protection for children, the wage earners least 
able to defend themselves, developed slowly but steadily the present 
structure of modern labour legislation, which, extended first to women 
workers, now covers all workers and is based on the conviction that 
it is one of the principal duties of the State to guard and promote the 
well-being of all its citizens. 

Various factors contributed to the development of public opinion in 
favour of the protection of children in factories. There is no doubt that 
before the Industrial Revolution children of all ages had worked in 
their fathers’ workshops and homes under conditions detrimental to 
their physical and moral development, but in the new factories, where 
the children had to adapt themselves to the rhythm of the machines 
and were without any parental protection, the hardships were far 
greater. Moreover conditions in factories became known to the public 
more readily than those prevailing in a child’s home, and the sufferings 
of the factory children were more striking because of their concentration 
in large numbers in the workplaces. 

Furthermore there was a change in the attitude towards children. 
Formerly it was considered to be to a child’s op to earn his own 
living by the work of his hands as soon as possible. This attitude may 
be explained in part by the scarcity of free schools and the widespread 
poverty, as yet unrelieved by economic development or social security 
and public assistance schemes. In addition, children were looked upon 
as undersized adults, and their special physical and mental needs were 
still undiscovered. The nineteenth century, it has been said, not only 
discovered the machines, it also discovered the children.? It was durin 
this century that the teachings of educators like Pestalozzi in Switzerlan 
and Froebel in Germany drew attention to the needs of children for 
suitable education, recreation, and play. These were revolutionary 
principles when they were formulated. Thus, while formerly only the 
duties of the child were considered, the nineteenth cent saw the 
beginnings of the movement to safeguard the “rights of the child”, 
and the twentieth century has with reason been called the “ century 
of the child ”. 

There were of course other factors that favoured the development 
of legislation for the protection of working children. The introduction 
of universal suffrage, closely related to the development and progress 
of democracy, together with the growth of trade unionism, increasingly 
permitted the working classes to voice their demands and to obtain 
satisfaction for them; the spread of social and economic doctrines 
calling for the intervention of the State in favour of the working classes 


1 Jean-Marcel Lecuner: Le Travail Industriel de l’ Enfance en Suisse et sa Protection 
Légale jusqu’en 1874 (Geneva, 1942). 
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was also influential. Undoubtedly the rising interest in social legislation 
as a whole and in social betterment stimulated the development of 
child labour legislation. 

This development, however, was slow. It took as a rule many years 
of agitation before the first laws were enacted and when they were 
adopted they were not enforced because of the inadequacy of adminis- 
trative machinery. It was not until the second half of the nineteenth 
century that a minimum enforcement of these laws was ensured by the 
introduction of factory inspection on modern lines. In Belgium, for 
instance, a committee appointed in 1843 to inquire into the conditions 
of the working classes and child labour revealed abuses that made a 
deep impression in the country, but no action was taken at that time to 
remedy the situation ; not until 1884 was a law adopted regulating 
child labour in the mines ; a law of 1889 concerning the work of women 
and children introduced for the first time factory inspection for the 
enforcement of its provisions. * 

There were a number of reasons for this slow progress. The guild 
system, which had afforded some protection to workers, had been swept 
away by the French Revolution and its repercussions in the different 
countries, and it was necessary to build up from practically nothing a 
new protective system adapted to the changed economic and social 
conditions created by modern industrialisation. It must also be borne 
in mind that while the changes wrought by the new factory system were 
so rapid that the word “ revolution ” was justified, these changes at 
first affected only a very limited sector of the economy of the countries 
concerned. Industrialisation as we now understand the term was not 
completed in these countries for many years. In Switzerland, for in- 
stance, the Industrial Revolution started at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century but was said to be complete only about 1874, when the 
separation between agriculture and industry was completed.* In the 
middle of the nineteenth century industry was still in the early stages 
of development even in countries such as France, Germany, Belgium and 
the United States. The bulk of the population of these countries was still 
occupied in agriculture and handicrafts. In 1850 only 14.4 per cent. of 
the total population of France and 12 per cent. of the ulation of the 
United States were living in towns of more than 10-000 inhabitants. 
Most of the important inventions and discoveries (aluminium, aniline 
dyes, the exploitation of oilfields and potash mines, the production of 
ferro-concrete, dynamos and the industrial application of electricity, the 
telephone, diesel motors, cinematography and synthetic nitrogen) were 
not made until the second half of the nineteenth century. Manufacturin 
industries, especially the textile industry, were the most developed, 
whereas the industries producing capital goods, especially iron smelting, 
were only at the beginning of their development. Around 1845 Germany 
was producing 4 to 5 million tons of coal a year, France 2 to 3 million 
and the United States about 5 million ; at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the output was 25 times as high in Germany, 10 to 16 times as 
high in France and nearly 50 times as high in the United States. Trans- 
port and communications were still rudimentary in 1850. At that time 
the average speed of railway trains was 10 miles an hour, and the total 
network of railways in the world (i.e., in Europe and North America) 


1 Emile Cornez: Cent Ans de Législation Sociale en Belgique (Brussels, 1948). 


2 Antony Bassi : Essai sur les Causes et le Développement de la Législation du Travail 
en Suisse (Geneva, 1925), pp. 125-126. 
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covered only about 24,000 miles as compared with over 800,000 miles 
(81 per cent. in Europe and America) at the beginning of the Second 
World War. Steamboats were rare in 1850, and the total tonnage of the 
world’s mercantile marine was around 9 million, whereas it attained 
70 million during the period between the First and Second World Wars. 

It may be presumed that there is a very definite relation between 
the development of the legal protection of working children and the 
development in the countries concerned of the economic resources that 
eventually brought about a rise in the standard of living. Moreover 
this economic development was accompanied by a decline in the birth 
rate, first in France, in the 1820s, and in the other countries of western 
Europe, with the exception of Germany, from 1880 onwards. It is 

ssible that this decline, by reducing the cost of rearing children to the 
amilies, also facilitated to some extent the elimination of premature 
child labour. 

It will be seen that the economic and social background in the 
countries we are now considering had many features similar to those 
observed in the United Kingdom in the course of its industrialisation. 
The solutions adopted in these countries as regards the protection of 
young workers are also, in many respects, comparable with those adopted 
in the United Kingdom. 


EARLY LEGISLATION 


The Education of Working Children 


The more the factories increased in number, the more they competed 
with the neighbouring schools; the children deserted the schools in 
order to enter the factories. Long working hours not only affected the 
children’s health and physical development ; they also made them unfit 
even to profit from the instruction given in Sunday schools and evening 
classes, and thus they were left without any education. Consequently, 
as had been the case in the United Kingdom, the religious and primary 
education of the factory children was one of the first concerns of the 
early reformers. 

- the United States the first state laws adopted merely required 
the proprietors of manufacturing establishments in which children 
were employed to provide education for them. In the countries of western 
Europe the first child labour regulations not only prohibited the night 
work of factory children and restricted their hours of work but also in 
many cases made attendance at school compulsory from the legal age 
of admission to employment up to a specified age. The Order of 1815 
adopted in the Swiss canton of Ziirich, which fixed a working day of 12 
to 14 hours for all children between the ages of 9 and 16 employed in 
the spinning mills, prescribed that the father should see to it that the 
child attended school and received religious instruction and that the 
factory owners should encourage their child employees to attend school. 
The Prussian regulations of 1839 limited the daily working hours of 
factory children between 9 and 16 years of age to ten, and in addition 
required children under 14 to attend school for five hours daily, and a 
French law of 1841 prescribed an eight-hour day for factory children 


1M. Bourcegots-Picuat : “ Evolution de la population enfantine dans le monde ”, in 
Courrier (Paris, International Children’s Centre), Vol. II, No. 8, Sep. 1952, pp. 447-457. 
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between 8 and 12 years of age and required that all children admitted 
to employment should attend school. 

These first provisions for compulsory schooling were, however, 
hardly applied, not only because of the absence of adequate machinery 
for enforcement but also because the working day was still too long to 
permit supplementary schooling. The children of 8 or 9 years of age 
who were allowed, under the regulations cited above, to work eight, 
ten and even 14 hours a day, could be in no condition to attend school 
as required (in Prussia for five hours a day in addition to ten hours’ 
work). To remedy situations of this kind certain countries introduced 
for children obliged to attend school a half-time system under which the 
children’s work was organised in shifts, each child normally working 
six hours a day either in the morning or in the afternoon. Thus, in 
Prussia under a law of 1853 children between 12 and 14 years of age 
were not allowed to work more than six hours daily and in addition had 
to attend school for three hours. A working day of six hours was aiso 
introduced in the Swiss canton of Schaffhausen in 1873 for children 
between 13 and 14 years and in France in 1874 for children between 
10 and 12 years employed in certain branches of work, including spinning 
mills and glass works. However, the half-time system, although it led 
to the restriction of working hours for children, had various disadvant- 
ages. It was difficult for the inspectors to control different hours of 
work for different groups of workers or to ascertain whether a child 
found at work in one shift had not been working in the other too. Even 
where young children were only employed during legal hours they were 
too tired, after having worked in the factory for six hours, to profit by 
the instruction given at school, and their mental and physical develop- 
ment suffered from the double strain of school and work. Employers, 
too, did not seem to consider this system as advantageous to them. 
In France, for instance, inspectors reported in 1886 that for several 
years the employers had not made use of the possibility of employing 
children between 10 and 12 years of age under the half-time system. 
The gradual raising of the age of admission to employment and the 
introduction of compulsory primary education for children finally led 
to the abolition of the half-time system. The system nevertheless served 
a purpose during a transition period in discouraging the employment of 
young children. 

Another system combining the work of the children with education 
was established by some of the earlier state laws of the United States. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, a law of 1849 applying mainly to textile 
and paper factories provided that children between 13 and 16 years 
could be employed for only nine months a year and had to attend 
school for the remaining three months. Like most of the laws of this 
period, however, it was not applied owing to the lack of enforcement 
provisions. Later laws of the United States made the admission of 
children to employment dependent upon the attainment of a minimum 
of instruction, such as ability to read and write. Other countries pre- 
scribed similar conditions. In the Swiss canton of Ziirich, for instance, an 
Order of 1837 applying to the spinning mills provided that children 
were not to be admitted to employment unless they had reached the 
age of 12 years and produced a certificate of elementary schooling ; 
and much later the French law of 1874 prescribing compulsory primary 


1 MINISTERE DU COMMERCE ET DE L’INDUSTRIE: Rapport sur l Application de la Loi du 
19 mat 1874, ... pendant l’ Année 1886 (Paris, 1887), pp. 9-10. 
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education provided that children between 12 and 15 years of age had to 
obtain a certificate of primary education before being admitted to 
employment. In the United States, too, most of the more recent state 
laws have made admission to employment dependent on the attainment 
of a prescribed school grade. 

In spite of the limited —— effect of the early legislation the 


educational requirements laid down stimulated school attendance. 
At the outset, naturally, there was a general lack of the necessary 
school facilities. At that time general compulsory and free education did 
not yet exist and the schools were tenes the work of the Church or 
other voluntary agencies, sometimes subsidised by the State. Although 
their numbers had considerably increased after the beginning of the 
nineteenth century under the influence of public opinion, which more 
and more recognised the value of education both for the individual and 
for the community, the schools were still far from providing education 
for all children in the latter ae of the nineteenth century. It was 
reported in France, for example, that there were no school facilities for 
70,000 children between 8 and 12 years employed in 500 establishments 
for whom the law of 1841 prescribed compulsory schooling.’ 

Employers who wished to employ children therefore often had 
themselves to provide the schools. Sometimes, as in the Austrian 
Primary School Act of 1869, the responsibility of the employer for 
providing the necessary schooling facilities was explicitly stated in 
the law.* The utility of such factory schools has been recognised, 
especially in the case of undertakings far removed from centres of popula- 
tion, though the schools were often of little educational value owing 
to the inadequacy of the accommodation, equipment and teaching 
staff. The first factory inspectors, whose duties often included the 
supervision of the schooling of factory children (for instance, in Prussia) *, 
found it difficult to improve this situation. Thus it became more and 
more evident that the introduction of a state-controlled system of free 
and compulsory education was the only effective remedy, and in the 
latter part of the century this measure was increasingly adopted. * 

It is at present recognised that free compulsory education for all 
children is necessary in democratic countries to ensure equality of 
education and vocational opportunity to all citizens. Only through 
compulsory education can a child acquire the necessary basis for his 
vocational training and working life ; it is indispensable, therefore, for 
the building up of the skilled labour force required in modern indust- 
rialised States, for the effective development of the nation’s economic 
resources and for the increase of productivity. It is also an indispensable 
prerequisite for the elimination of premature child labour and the 
effective enforcement of provisions concerning the legal minimum age 
of employment. 


1E, Levasseur : Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de l'industrie en France de 1789 a 1870 
(Paris, 1904), Vol. II, p. 131. 

2S. Kraus: Kinderarbeit und Gesetslicher Kinderschutz in Osterreich (Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1904), p. 31. 

3 Stephan PorrscuHKe: Die Entwicklung der Gewerbeaufsicht in Deutschland (Jena, 
1913), pp. 30-31. 

4 In the United States, where school regulations fall within the competence of the states, 
the first general attendance law was introduced as early as 1852 in Massachusetts ; it was 
followed in 1871 by the attendance law of Michigan, which was copied by about six other 
states. In France primary schooling became compulsory between 1874 and 1882. In the 
Swiss cantons free compulsory schooling was first introduced (in the Republic of Geneva) 
in 1872. 
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Age of Admission to Employment 


The first laws regulating child labour applied mostly to textile 
factories ; they fixed a minimum age of admission to employment, 
usually at a very low level (between 8 and 10 years) ?, and for a long 
time the minimum age remained low in most of the countries concerned. 
It must be recalled, however, that at a time when education had not 
yet been made compulsory for all children the factory laws alone ensured 
education for factory children, and this education began with the age 
of admission to employment. It appears that the increasing enactment 
of a higher age for admission to employment became possible, as a rule, 
only with the provision of education for all children. In France, for 
instance, where in 1874 general compulsory education began to be 
introduced for all children up to 12 poem of age, the minimum age of 
admission to employment was raised from 8 to 12 years (10 years in 
specified industries) in the same year. 

At present the compulsory school-leaving age and the age of admission 
to employment have come to be closely related in industrially advanced 
countries. Schooling is now compulsory up to the age when the child is 
admitted to employment, so that there is no gap left during which the 
child is deprived of beneficial occupation, and in certain laws special 
provisions are made to ensure that when the school-leaving age is raised 
the minimum age of admission to employment is also raised. In France, 
for instance, the amendment of the Labour Code adopted in 1948 has 
closely linked the provisions concerning the minimum age of employ- 
ment to those of compulsory education by prohibiting the employment of 
children before the age of completing compulsory education (at present 
14 years). Any future change in the school-leaving age in France will 
therefore automatically result in a corresponding change in the age of 
admission to work. In certain states in the United States the compulsory 
school attendance age is fixed at a very high level, such as 18 years, 
but children may be exempted from school attendance at a lower age, 
either 14 or 16 as a rule, if they are regularly and lawfully employed ; 
if they are unemployed they must return_to school. 

For some time primary compulsory education was the only means 
of providing restriction on the full-time employment of children in 
agriculture and in various non-industrial occupations. Child labour 
regulations in the industrially advanced countries have been extended 
to occupations outside industry until they cover nearly all branches 
of work, but school attendance regulations are still of special significance 
in relation to employment in such occupations as industrial home 
work, itinerant trades, domestic service and agriculture, for which 
— provides numerous exceptions and in which enforcement is 

ifficult. 

Even in industrially advanced countries school attendance regulations 
may still fail to prevent premature employment in certain cases where 
ef are subject to exceptions on various grounds. In the United States 
and some other countries school regulations often permit children to 
leave school before the normal leaving age for such reasons as distance 


1 In the Swiss canton of Ziirich, 10 years (in 1815); in Prussia, 9 years (in 1839) ; in 
France, 8 years (in 1841). 

* The age has beeu raised subsequently by stages: it is at present 14 in France and 
Germany, 15 in Switzerland and 16 (under federal legislation) in the United States. 
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from school or economic necessity. From many countries, however, it is 
reported that exemptions on these grounds are now being scrutinised 
with greater care and are being increasingly eliminated. * 


Medical Examination to Determine Physical Fitness for Employment 


One of the most important means of protecting the health of young 
workers is the requirement that they undergo a medical examination 
to test their physical fitness for work. However, since no adequate 
medical services existed at the time of the first regulations for the 
protection of young workers, no such provision was made. * Some of 
the earlier laws merely entrusted inspectors with the general health 
supervision of the young workers. In France the law of 1841, which 
remained a “ dead letter ”, provided that the inspectors to be appointed 
by the Government could ask a physician to accompany them when 
visiting the factories. In Germany the duties of the first factory inspec- 
tors under the Act of 1853 included the supervision of hygiene and safety 
in factories as far as the young workers were pareve 

The first provisions concerning the medical examination of young 
workers took the form of laws empowering the factory inspectors to 
order an examination if they considered it necessary. Such a provision 
was introduced in respect of employed children under 12 and girls of any 
age in the French law of 1874. “ the United States such legislation was 
first enacted in the states of Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey 
and New York. The next form of legal provision adopted in the United 
States permitted the officer issuing employment certificates to require 
a child who did not appear physically fit for work to be examined by a 
physician before he could secure an employment certificate. It became 
recognised, however, that a medical examination based merely on the 
discretionary power of the inspectors or other officers who, for the most 
part, were not physicians and had many other duties, was not sufficient 
safeguard for the health of the young workers concerned. In more recent 
years, therefore, certain industrial countries have made the medical 
examination of young workers a condition for their admission to work. 
At present in the majority of the states of the United States one of the 
conditions for issuing an employment certificate is that the young 
person has been medically examined and found physically fit for his 
work. The age up to which employment certificates are required varies 
between 16 and 18 years. In Seaton, under present legislation, the 
compulsory pre-employment medical examination applies to young 
persons under 21 years of age ; in France this examination is prescribed 
for workers of all ages. 

The protection of the health of the young workers is, however, not 
complete unless after admission to employment they are required to 
undergo renewed medical examination to ascertain continued fitness 
for work. Provisions of this kind, which were the last to be introduced, 
exist at present in Belgium (annual medical re-examination of young 
workers under 21) and France (medical re-examination three times a 
year for young workers under 18). In the United States hardly any 


1 U.N.E.S.C.O.-I.B.E.: Compulsory Education and its Prolongation, Publication No. 133 
(Paris and Geneva, 1951), p. 160. 

In Austria, however, a decree of 1786 on the protection of factory children provided 
that the public physician of the district (Kreisphysikus) should see the children twice a 
year, and present Austrian legislation still prescribes that young workers must be medically 
examined twice a year. . 
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provision for regular re-examination seems to exist, but in many states 
the law requires the young person to be re-examined each time he changes 
his employment. 

The practical value of the laws requiring an assessment of the physical 
fitness for work of young workers will, of course, depend on the qualific- 
ations and professional conscience of the physicians entrusted with the 
examination. In industrial countries, therefore, the examining physician 
is in most cases dependent on some public (labour, public health or 
school) authority. Only efficient State supervision can provide uniform 
and adequate medical examination of the children concerned through- 
out the national territory. 


Hours of Work 


The shortening of the long hours that children had to work in the 
early period of industrialisation was, with their education, one of the 
first concerns of the legislature in these countries. In the United 
States the restriction of the working hours of children, which was first 
introduced (in two states) in 1842, even preceded by some years the 
fixing of a minimum age of employment. In other countries, such as 
France and Germany, the first laws laying down a minimum age of 
admission to employment also restricted the hours of work of factory 
children and, as indicated above, closely linked these provisions with 
educational requirements. With the exception of the half-time system 
provided under these laws for younger children who were obliged to 
attend school, the legal maximum working day for young persons under 
16 years, as defined by these laws, was still of nondionts length. Under 
the Order of 1837 of the Swiss canton of Ziirich, for instance, children 
of 12 years were still allowed to work 14 hours a day, and in other coun- 
tries the legal working day for children of this age varied between 10 and 
12 hours. In the United States the first laws limited the daily hours 
of work of children to ten. 

The historical development of the regulation of working hours of 
children and young persons can best be illustrated by the example of 
France, where a 12-hour day for young industrial workers aged from 12 
to 16 years was in force for more than 50 years, i.e., from 1841 to 1892. 
Twelve hours was also the maximum working day for all workers in 
large-scale industry under a law passed in 1848. The detrimental 
effects of such-working hours on children were described by one of the 
French factory inspectors in his report for the year 1887. He stated 
that many of the children who were employed for 12 hours a day died 
before they reached the age of 18. Many of the girls died of consumption. 
As for those who survived, the inspector raised the question of what 
could be expected of a generation that had thus been blighted in its 
youth.? Gradually the working day of French children was reduced. A 
law of 1892 fixed the working day at ten hours for those under the age of 
16 and at eleven hours for those aged 16 to 18, simultaneously limiting, 
for the first time, the hours of adult women (eleven hours a day and 
60 hours a week). The inconvenience of a working day of different lengths 
for different groups of workers and the difficulties of enforcing such provi- 
sions led first to the introduction of the working day of ten hours for all 
young persons under 18 and for women (law of 1900) and finally to the 


"1 Minist?Re pu CoMMERCE ET DE L'INDUSTRIE: Rapport sur l’Application de la Loi 
du 19 mai 1874 (Paris, 1888), p. 31. 
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provision that men employed in the same workplaces as women and 
children should also not work longer than ten hours a day (law of 1913). 
Thus the legislation reducing the hours of work of young persons also 
favoured the reduction of the working hours of adults and paved the 
way for the introduction in 1919 of the eight-hour day and the 48-hour 
week (reduced to 40 hours in 1936) for all workers irrespective of sex 
or age. 

Th other industrial countries, too, the hours were gradually shortened, 
and the eight-hour day now applies to all workers in the majority of 
industrial countries. 


EXTENSION OF THE LEGISLATION 


In most cases the first regulations concerning the employment of 
children and young workers applied only to textile factories, the branch 
of industry first affected by the Industrial Revolution. Usually also they 
applied to the larger undertakings only, so that employers began to 
comarere of the unfair competition to which they were empower by 
smaller undertakings that were not covered by the law. As the earlier 
legislation became more strictly enforced—and the machinery became 
more complicated with the development of industry—children were 
eventually excluded from the regulated undertakings. However, it 
became more and more evident that the children excluded from these 
undertakings were flocking to unregulated branches of work. In Germany, 
for instance, an inquiry undertaken towards the end of the nineteenth 
century by the Association of German School Teachers showed that 
premature child labour in factories had disappeared but that more 
children than ever were employed in industri a work, commerce, 
transport and communications and other occupations. 4 The conditions 
under which children had to work in this unregulated employment - 
largely resembled those existing in the factories of the early days of 
industrialisation. Thus the necessity of extending the protective legis- 
lation to all branches of work became apparent, and this extension was 
facilitated by the gradual spreading of compulsory school attendance 
laws. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the regulations for the 
protection of children and young workers were progressively extended 
to cover new branches of work, first in enterprises or occupations where 
legislation was easier to enforce, such as large factories outside the 
textile industry, then in smaller workshops, non-industrial occupations 
and, lastly, even agriculture, though there are numerous exceptions as 
regards the last two branches of work. In France, for example, the 
first law of 1841 applied only to industrial establishments using water 
power and employing 20 workers or more. In 1874 legislation was 
adopted applying to children in factories, mines and workshops of any 
size. At present the French Labour Code, as amended in 1928, also 
covers young workers in commercial undertakings. In Germany the 
legislation applying to factories was extended to mines and quarries by 
the Industrial Code of 1869 ; an amendment to the Code in 1891 extended 
the application of the law to small workshops and some home industries. 
A law of 1903 protected children of school age in industrial home work 





1 Konrad AGaup: Kinderarbeit und Gesetz gegen die Ausniitsung kindlicher Arbeits- 
kraft in Deutschland (Jena, 1902), p. 17. 
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and non-industrial occu ote such as public entertainment and 

itinerant trading. Both France and Germany still rely entirely on their 

ye mesg aoa attendance laws to regulate the employment of 
en in agriculture. 

In Pennsylvania (United States) the legislation covering young 
workers was successively extended as follows : from cotton, wool, silk 
or flax factories (in 1848) to paper and bagging factories (1849), ‘mills 
and manufacturing industries (1887), mercantile establishments em- 
ploying 12 persons or more (1889), all employment except agriculture 
and domestic service (1905) ? and all establishments, newspaper selling, 
agricultural work and domestic service while schools are in session (1915). 
At present farm work and domestic service outside school hours are 
still exempted, but special permits are required for such work under the 
Compulsory School Attendance Law. ? 

The need for a geographical extension and unification of the 
protective legislation also made itself felt in federal States such as 
Switzerland and the United States. In these States there were cases of 
industries that were regulated in one canton or state being moved to 
another where no legislation had yet been introduced or where legislation 
was still of a lower standard. It was reported that, in order to be able to 
employ children, there was a tendency for the spinning factories of 
Zirich to emigrate to the predominantly agricultural cantons, where 
no labour laws yet existed. * In the United States many cotton mills 
moved from the north to the south, not only to be near to the cotton 
fields and water power, but also to have at their disposal more cheap 
labour, including child labour. Sometimes the children themselves were 
sent from one part of the national territory to another ; thus, when a 
good law respecting child labour was passed and enforced in Tennessee, 
shipments ai children were made under a labour contract boss from 
Tennessee to South Carolina.* Such practices led to a demand for the 

‘ adoption of federal legislation for the protection of working children, 
which was enacted in Switzerland in 1875 and in the United States 
in 1938, when the Fair Labor Standards Act was adopted.® 


ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement Authorities 


As in the United Kingdom, the first regulations for the protection 
of young workers adopted in other industrial countries were largely 
ineffective owing to the lack or inadequacy of enforcement machinery. 
Some of these laws, such as the Pennsylvania law of 1848 *, were mere 
statements of standards and contained no enforcement provisions. The 


1 As the title of the law only mentioned industrial establishments, it was only to these 
— that the law was applied, but in 1909 the employment covered was defined 
in detail. 

2? DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: A History 
of Child Labor Legislation in Pennsylvania, Special Bulletin No. 27 (Harrisburg, Penn., 
1928) ; and U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LaBor, Bureau of Labor Standards: State Child Labor 
Standards, 1952, Bulletin 158. 

3 J.-M. LECHNER, op. cit., p. 249. 

* Julia E. Jounsen : Selected Articles on Child Labor (New York, 1925), pp. 77 and 296. 

5 Two earlier federal Acts of 1916 and 1919 were declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

4 DEPARTMENT OF Labor AND INDUSTRY, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, op. cit., 
p. 15. 
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application of others was entrusted to local committees composed of 
voluntary inspectors. These were often themselves manufacturers who 
were either not rem ag interested in their work or had to fight 


inst so many obstacles that they resigned, as was the case in France 
(law of 1841).1 Sometimes, as in the Order of 1815 of the Swiss canton 
of Ziirich, the responsibility for enforcement was placed on the school 
authorities, whose staff was insufficient, or on the police, who in most 
cases could only act when a complaint was lodged, as in Prussia (Regu- 
lations of 1839). The inadequacy of these systems soon became apparent, 
and it was recognised that the only remedy lay in the introduction of a 
system of factory inspectors appointed and ony by the State, such as 
had existed in the United Kingdom since 1833. The first country on 
the European Continent to introduce factory inspection on modern lines 
was Prussia (in 1853) ; the other German states followed suit, and factory 
inspection was made compulsory in the whole of Germany in 1878. In 
other countries also inspection services began to function effectively 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century: in France in 1874, in 
Switzerland (under federal goa | in 1877, in Belgium in 1888. 
With the extension of legislation the duties of the inspectors were also 
gradually extended to branches of work outside factories, so that they 
became known as “ labour inspectors ” rather than “ factory inspectors ”. 

As in the United Kingdom, the activity of the inspectors from the 
outset proved to be most useful. For the first time the laws began to be 
effectively enforced. Furthermore, governments as well as public opinion 
were constantly kept informed as to the actual working conditions of 
children and the changes that were necessary in the law ; the develop- 
ment of the protection of young workers in all industrial countries has 
been largely due to the advice and assistance of the inspectors. 

But, while the work of labour inspectors is essential for the proper 
enforcement of the laws protecting young workers, it has been found 
that their activity often needs to be supplemented by the work of other 
bodies, not only because the staff of the inspection services is often not 
large enough to cope with the great variety of tasks involved in the 
enforcement of modern labour legislation but also because the legal 
protection of working children needs the collaboration of a variety of 
agencies : the school authorities, for the enforcement of school attendance 
—the indispensable corollary of minimum-age provisions—and for 
checking the educational requirements prescribed for working children ; 
the health services, for the supervision of the child’s health and physical 
fitness for work ; the police, for the enforcement of the law in certain 
kinds of non-industrial occupations, such as street trading and public 
entertainment. The choice of the agencies to supplement and assist 
labour inspection has of course largely depended on the content of the 
law and on the economic and social conditions in the different countries. 

In addition to the labour inspection services, these industrialised 
countries have sometimes set up special administrative bodies to super- 
yise the application of the law protecting young workers, to carry out 
investigations into their conditions of employment and to advise the 
competent authority on the need for changes in the law on the subject. 
In Belgium, for instance, a special service for the protection of young 
workers, women and children has been created recently within the 
Ministry of Labour to supervise the enforcement of regulations covering 
women and young workers and to advise the Ministry as to ways of 


1 E. LEVASSEUR, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 131. 
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improving their conditions of work. In France a body was set up in 
1874 within the Ministry of Commerce to supervise the application of 
labour laws concerning women and children and to advise on new 
legislation, and local labour committees were set up in the départements 
to advise on the problems of the employment of women and children.* 
In the United States agencies for the control and improvement of the 
working conditions of young workers have been established within the 
Department of Labor of many states. At the federal level the United 
States Children’s Bureau was established in 1912 within the Department 
of Labor to investigate, among other subjects, legislation affecting child 
labour and the protection of the young worker. In time the Bureau 
developed an advisory service for state groups that were working to 
strengthen the labour laws affecting children and young workers in 
their states.* 

The necessity for co-operation between the various government 
departments in the protection of young workers has led to the establish- 
ment of inter-ministerial committees in a number of countries. In the 
United States, for example, there has been established an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth, on which various federal 
agencies are represented, such as the Departments of Agriculture, the 
Interior, Justice, Labor, and Welfare. The education and employment 
of children and young persons were early recognised by the Committee as 
constituting an area in which the joint framing of objectives would be 
advantageous.® 

The work of private bodies in investigating the working conditions 
of children and minors also constitutes a precious help in the improve- 
ment of such conditions. As an example may be cited the activity in 
the United States of the National Child Labor Committee, founded in 
1904 with the object of eliminating harmful employment and promoting 
educational opportunities for children and young persons. One of the 
most important functions of these various bodies is to inform and arouse 
public opinion, whose collaboration is essential for any kind of social 


progress. 
Procedures to Facilitate Enforcement 


The labour laws of the industrially advanced countries of today 
prescribe various measures to facilitate enforcement, such as the posting 
of the law in the undertaking and the listing of the names, ages and hours 
of work of all minors employed. The most widespread practice is to 
require a register to be kept by the employer showing the names, dates 
of birth and conditions of employment of children employed by him 
and workbooks or employment certificates to be presented to the 
employer by the young person when entering employment, showing 
that the prescribed conditions for admission to work (age, physical 


1 With the extension of labour legislation these bodies were for a period given widér 
terms of reference covering all workers without distinction of age or sex. 


2In July 1946 the U.S. Children’s Bureau was transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency and has since been in charge of the administration of Title III of the Social Security 
Act (Maternal and Child Welfare Provisions), whereas the improvement of labour 
standards of working youths is now the concern of the Bureau of Labor Standards, and 
the enforcement of the child labour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act is carried 
out by the Wages and Hours Division, both within the U.S. Department of Labor. 


3 U.S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH : Youth, the Nation’s 
Richest Resource: Their Education and Employment Needs (1951), p. ix. 
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fitness and educational requirements) have been fulfilled. Both registers 
and workbooks must be made available by the employer for inspection. 

Measures of this kind were already prescribed in some of the earliest 
labour laws. A register of children in employment was prescribed in 
Prussia in 1839, and workbooks were required by a French law of 1841 
and a Prussian law of 1853. The system of oe eee certificates is 


at present especially developed in the United States, where they are 
considered to be “ the cornerstone of all child labour law enforcement ”.* 

In most cases the workbooks or employment certificates have to be 
reissued or officially stamped at each change of employment. The 
authority responsible for their issue may be the labour authority or the 
school or health authorities ; their staliideadash needs the collaboration 
of all these services—the health services to confirm the age of the young 
person and his fitness for employment, and the school authorities to 
certify that the young person has attained a certain degree of instruction.* 

An important means of enforcement is, of course, the provision of 
penalties in the case of contraventions. Some of the fines provided for 
in the earlier laws were too small to be a deterrent *, and some, for 
example in the United States, imposed on the parents a greater penalty 
for the violation of the law than upon the employer, who was made 
liable only where it could be proved that he had knowingly committed 
an offence. Gradually, it has become recognised, however, that the 
fines must be sufficiently heavy to be effective and must be liable to 
cumulation in the case of multiple offences. It is now mainly the 
employer who is held responsible for any contravention and who is 
subject to penalty. A special system of penalties in a number of state 
laws in the United States makes employers who illegally employ children 
or minors liable, in the event of an accident to such children or minors 
in the course of employment, for double the normal compensation, a 
charge which may not be passed on to the insurance companies. 


Age Determination 


Another difficult problem in the early period was to ascertain the’ 
age of the children in employment so as to prevent them from working 
under the legal minimum age or for longer hours than those prescribed. 
Developments in this respect can best be illustrated by the laws of the 
United States, from which more information is available on this subject 
than for any of the other countries under review. In the United States 
the first state laws provided that the child must be in possession of an 
affidavit of legal age. In Pennsylvania, for instance, these affidavits 
were required from 1889 onwards for all minors between 12 and 16 years 
of age who obtained employment, and were to be made by the parents 

1 CHILDREN’s Burgau, U.S. Department of Labor: Administration of Child Labor 
Laws, Part 5: Standards Applicable to the Administration of Employment-Certificate Systems 
(Washington, 1924). 


2 The utility of such documents for the supervision of the law, notably in relation to 
non-industrial occupations, has been especially acknowledged in the I.L.O. Night Work of 
Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Recommendation, 1946, Paragraph 8 of which 
is in the following terms: “ When deciding on the form of document which the employer 
shall be required by law to keep for the purpose of furnishing the inspection services with 
the means of supervising the enforcement of the regulations restricting night work, it is 
desirable to take into consideration the advantages of the work permit or the workbook 
which, as they must be issued or officially stamped on each change of employment, make it 
easy to identify the young worker, provide proof of age and fix his conditions of work, ... ”. 


3 Jean-Marcel LECHNER : op. cit., p. 209. 
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or guardians or, if there were no parents or guardians, by the children 
themselves. For 20 years such affidavits continued to be required, but 
since parents and guardians had every opportunity to make false state- 
ments about the children concerned, these affidavits were found not 
only to defeat their purpose but in reality to favour the illegal employ- 
ment of children. Even where, as in the state of New York, the affidavit 
had to be established, after 1886, by a notary public and sworn to by 
the parent or guardian, the document often proved to be false. Even- 
tually the laws required not only an affidavit of age but also a birth 
certificate. 

Under a well-developed system of birth registration a birth certificate 
is the most reliable proof of age, but until recently no adequate system 
existed in some states of the United States. It was reported, even as 
late as 1924, that in many of the states birth registration at that date 
was still comparatively new and that in nearly half the states less than 
90 per cent. of the births were recorded.1 In the absence of birth certi- 
ficates, baptismal certificates, bible records, passports and even school 
records were used as evidence of age, but proved to be of doubtful value. 
It was sometimes required that evidence of age should be given by a 

hysician, either in addition to the affidavit of age, as in the states of 

ew York (1896) and Pennsylvania (1915), or at the request of the 
inspector when he had reason to believe that an employed child was 
under the legal minimum age, as in the state of Illinois (1893). While 
it would appear that a physician’s certificate would, in the absence of a 
birth certificate, be the next best means of ascertaining the age of the 
child, the degree of reliability of a physical examination as evidence of 
age will, of course, depend upon the character and quality of the ex- 
amination and upon the standards used. As in the case of a medical 
examination of fitness for work, there is a greater probability that the 
examination will be adequate if the physician is responsible to some 
publi cauthority and not to the employer. It may also be necessary to 
have an official definition of standards to determine age or the normal 
development of a child of the age claimed. With the progress of birth 
registration the method of ascertaining the age of the child by means 
of a doctor’s certificate has lost much of its former importance in the 
industrialised countries today. 


Social and Economic Measures for Facilitating Enforcement 


The first purpose of the laws regulating child labour is the abolition 
of the premature employment of children. This employment being 
related to larger social problems, such as poverty and ignorance, its 
elimination is not possible through child labour laws alone but requires 
in addition the adoption of various measures to promote education and 
welfare and to assist in the maintenance of the children. What is needed, 
in particular, is the provision of adequate educational facilities, assist- 
ance to poor families, scholarships and free school meals for the children 
concerned. Such measures have now been adopted in all industrially 
advanced countries and, particularly in the matter of financial assist- 
ance to families, public opinion has undergone a notable evolution. In 
former times assistance was often only made available to poor parents 
when they could prove that full use had been made of the earning 


1 CHILDREN’S Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor: Publication No. 133, p. 55. 
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capacity of their children of school age. At present one of the main 
purposes of family allowances in many countries has been stated to be 
compensation for the loss of gain the family may suffer through the 
strict enforcement of the regulations concerning child labour and com- 
pulsory school attendance. 


EFFECTS OF THE LEGISLATION 


Legislation for the protection of young workers has two purposes : 
to eliminate premature child labour and to R tesa young workers in 
employment. The first purpose was gradu attained in industrial 
countries with the raising of the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment, the widening of the scope of the laws, the introduction of compul- 
sory schooling and the improvement of the machinery for enforcing 
the law, and there has been a constant endeavour to eliminate defects 
in the legislation and its application as these became evident with 
experience. As regards the effects of the legislation protecting young 
workers in employment data are relatively scarce but certain conclusions 
seem justifiable. The two subjects will be reviewed in turn. 


Economic and Social Effects of Restricting Child Labour 


The opponents of the first child labour laws argued that the restriction 
of child labour would lead to a decline in the regulated industries or would 
make it impossible for them to compete effectively with foreign industry. 
In Prussia the proposals for the restriction of child labour, which were 
made from 1820 onwards, were opposed by the Department of Commerce 
of the Ministry of the Interior because it was feared that Prussian 
industry, which was then in its beginning, would not be able to compete 
with British industry if it were deprived of cheap child labour. It was 
assumed that costs of production would rise and cause prices to increase. 
Even as late as 1888 a Bill restricting child labour which was adopted 
by the Reichstag was rejected by the Bundesrat because it was thought 
that child labour was indispensable in the interests of industry. It was 
argued equally, however, that these apprehensions were not justified. 
In 1855 the Prussian Minister of Commerce, Industry and Public Works 
reported that up to that date the argument that the elimination of 
child labour made competition with foreign industry difficult was 
without foundation.? 

In general, and after experience of regulation, it has been recognised 
that, far from being beneficial to industry, child labour is an obstacle 
to industrial progress. It makes it impossible for the children to acquire 
adequate general education and vocational training and thus reduces 
the supply of skilled manpower for the future. It also permits the 
inefficient and ill-equipped employers to carry on, whereas where child 
labour has been restricted employers have tended to introduce new 
machinery and to rationalise their undertakings. 

Another argument put forward to defend child labour in the early 
period of industrialisation was that poor children must be allowed to 
work in order to support themselves and their families and thus escape 
starvation. Experience has led to the conclusion, however, that pre- 


1 K. AGAnD, op. cit., pp. 4 and 14. 
2S, PoERSCHKE, op. cit., p. 34. 
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mature child labour not only is engendered by poverty, but that it also 
creates poverty by encouraging low wages. Instead of offering a solution 
to poverty, therefore, it merely perpetuates it. In fact experience has 
shown that the competition of cheap child labour tends to create unem- 

loyment among adults as well as to depress their wages. Children were 
onmeatihy employed in thousands when their parents or other adults 
were unable to pl bo work. For example, it was reported in Prussia 
in 1895 that 553,676 workers were recorded as unemployed and at the 
same time it was estimated that at least 250,000 children were in em- 
ployment as wage earners. Again, the reports of the Prussian labour 
inspectors for the years around 1900 called attention to the fact that 
child labour in brickworks had depressed the wages of adults. In more 
recent years in agriculture, even in a country like the United States, 
where children have often worked inside a family group hired by the 
employer, especially in areas employing migrant Tiere, the wages, 
usually on a piece-rate basis, are as a rule set so low that it takes the 
combined efforts of all the members of the family to earn the family’s 
bare living. Thus, the parents have no benefit from their children’s 
work but may, on the contrary, be compelled to work at less than a 
man’s living wage. 

In normal circumstances, therefore, it has come to be thought that 
the restriction of child labour creates more employment and better pay 
for adults, so that the loss of the trifling earnings of the children is 
eventually more than offset by advantages to the parents. Moreover, 
children who have been kept at school up to a higher age have proved 
better able to learn a trade and therefore capable of earning better 
wages afterwards. 

In addition to the harm that premature employment might do to the 
children’s preparation for working life and their prospects of earning a 
decent living when adult, it became apparent also that it might seriously 
impair their health and morals. Reliable reports from the earlier periods 
in the industrially advanced countries have shown that in many cases 
the health of young working children was gravely injured and that many 
died before reaching adulthood. Many were crippled through accidents 
not only because of slips due to their fatigue onl the absence of safety 

rovisions but also because children in general, through ignorance or 
irresponsibility, are more accident-prone than adults. Moreover, tuber- 
culosis was reported to be rife among children employed in textile mills. 

In more recent years it has also been thought that child labour 
leads to increased juvenile delinquency, particularly when the child is 
engaged in street trades or is in contact with the public. In the United 
States, for instance, a report prepared under the direction of the United 
States Department of Labor between 1905 and 1910 on the conditions 
of women and child wage earners showed that at that time among the 
children from 10 to 14 years of age who were at work in Boston 16 per 
cent. were delinquent, while among children of the same age at school 
the percentage was only 1.5.2 

As knowledge of these matters became more widely known, a consi- 
dered opinion developed that the unrestricted employment of children 
at too early an age not only was an obstacle in the way of economic 
development, the increase of productivity and the elimination of poverty 
but also tended to destroy the physical, mental and moral fibre of the 





1 K. AGAHD, op. cit., p. 95. 
2 Julia E. JounseEn, op. cit., p. 91. 
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rising generation. Thus the conviction began to spread that the aboli- 
tion of child labour was essential to preparing a better future for the 
young and to raising the standard of life for the nation as a whole. 


The Protection of Young Workers and Opportunities of Employment 


Somewhat varying conclusions have been drawn regarding the influ- 
ence upon the opportunities of employment of young adolescent workers 
of legislation drawn up to ensure the protection of their health and welfare 
during their formative years. The movement to adopt such legislation 
has developed in the industrialised countries in conjunction with the 
experience arising from industrialisation. Its impetus, however, has 
come from the increased knowledge of the physical and psychological 
needs of young persons which has followed scientific study of them. 

Upon certain aspects of the impact of such legislation upon employ- 
ment there seems to be considerable agreement. Within limits, the 
restriction of the working day of. young workers has not as a rule been 
thought to lead to a permanent decrease in their employment. It is 
clear that such restrictions, nevertheless, need careful and continual 
analysis. 

In France, for instance, the factory inspectors reported in 1906 that 
although the law of 1900, which reduced the hours of work to ten a day 
in establishments employing young workers, appeared at first to be 
inducing certain employers to dismiss their young workers and to refrain 
from engaging apprentices, the situation soon seemed to change. In 
1906 it was reported from Limoges and Lille that the dismissal of young 
persons had stopped, and that various undertakings had recalled them 
and adopted a ten-hour working day ; in the iron foundries of Roubaix 
the employers recognised that if they refrained from training apprentices 
they would soon lack a sufficient supply of skilled workers ; and from 
Dijon the inspectors reported that only in the small establishments, 
where a reduction in the hours of work was more difficult, were young 
persons under 18 years of age excluded as a consequence of the law. 

Similar experience was reported from the United States. When, in 
1924, the New York Child Labor Committee made an inquiry among 
the states that had introduced the eight-hour working day as to whether 
young persons were being discharged under the operation of such a law, 
the reply was that it had not imposed any hardship on minors. 

The situation was different, however, where work was prohibited 
during a rigidly defined period of the night. The Commissioner of Labor 
of New York State, in his report for 1908, stated that “ the operation 
of the law restricting the hours of employment of minors under 16 years 
of age to eight hours a day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. has practicall 
closed the door to steady industrial employment to such boys and girls 
in the state of New York ”.? 

Experience has shown that, while it is of primary importance to 
safeguard an adequate night rest for young workers, their employ- 
ment opportunities in industrial undertakings working under a shift 
system will be reduced if they are forbidden to work after such an early 
hour as 8 p.m., as the second shift will, as a rule, end later. It is for 
this reason, presumably, that at present the state of New York, while 


1 MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL: Rapport sur l’Application de la Loi du 2 novembre 1892 
pendant l Année 1906, pp. XXVII-XXXVIII. 


2 Mary S. Caticort : Child Labor Legislation in New York (New York, 1931), p. 148. 
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prohibiting the work of children under 16 in industry after 8 p.m., allows 
boys between 16 and 18 years to work until 12 midnight. In most of the 
European industrial countries development of legislation on this ques- 
tion has been similar. Earlier laws made rigid provisions for prohibiting 
the night work of young persons during periods varying between 8 or 
9 p.m., and 5 or 6 a.m., whereas at present most of the industrialised 
countries tend to provide a flexible definition of the night period during 
which young persons under 18 years of age are not allowed to work. 
While prescribing that the young persons must have a night rest of a 
specified number of consecutive hours (mostly 11), including a prohibited 
interval, they tend to establish a shorter prohibited interval, such as 
the hours between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., as in Belgium and France. In 
Germany the law provides that young persons over 16 years of age 
working under the shift system may be employed up to 11 p.m. and 
even 12 midnight. 

Provisions of this kind, if surrounded by the necessary safeguards, 
are beneficial for the young persons’ employment opportunities and their 
vocational training and apprenticeship. It is for this reason that the 
international labour Conventions concerning night work of young per- 
sons, and particularly the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) 
Convention (Revised), 1948, also provide a definition of the term “ night ” 
that combines the provisions for an adequate night rest for young 
persons under 18 years with the flexibility necessary for apprenticeship 
under the multiple-shift system for young persons of 16 years and over. 

The example of night work regulation and its repercussions on the 
employment opportunities of young persons have indicated that the 
laws designed to protect young persons in employment need careful 
drafting and periodic review in order to combine adequate protection 
with the necessity of safeguarding the opportunities of young persons 
for suitable training and employment. 

It may therefore be concluded from the experience of the industrially 
advanced countries that the governments have deliberately chosen, as 
a matter of principle, to discourage the employment of children under 
a certain age, usually 14 or 15 years. In place of employment they have 
made every effort possible to substitute free and compulsory education. 
Both the restriction of the employment of children and their compulso 
schooling have been achieved by legal regulations, strictly enforced. 
This substitution of education for employment has been the first concern 
of all these industrialised countries as their economies have developed 
and ” they have sought to protect and provide for the welfare of their 
youth. 

Protection of the young worker from the age of admission to employ- 
ment up to the age of 18 and, in particularly hazardous occupations, up 
to 21 years has followed the successful application of minimum-age laws. 
It has been recognised increasingly, however, that such protection must 
take account of the long-term interests of the young person and the 
industries and occupations concerned. Apprenticeship and vocational 
training, as well as the opportunity of employment in occupations where 
experience may lead to advancement and a stable career, have been 
tt at as important for the young persons as well as for the industries 
concerned. 
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Mr. Panagos, a distinguished economist who acts as secretary-general 
of both the Athens Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the Greek 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce, is certainly the 
person in Greece most qualified to handle this absorbing subject, including 
as it does the influence of Greek economy on world problems, the history 
of the chambers of commerce, and the part played by the Greek Committee 
of the International Chamber. In the last 20 pages the author reviews the 
most important features of the decisions reached by I.C.C. post-war 
congresses and gives extracts from the chief speeches made by leading 
delegates. 
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Deals with economic trends and the financing of the Plan during the 
two years under review and gives a summary of achievements under it in 
respect of agricultural programmes, national extension service and commu- 
nity projects, irrigation and power, industry, transport and communications, 
social services, land reform, public co-operation and public participation. 
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Modern systems of multiple exchange rates are particularly popular with 
countries that have low average incomes. This pr ce that they are also 
particularly suited to the economic structure and problems of such countries. 
At the same time there exists a widespread distrust of the application of 
multiple rates. The purpose of this monograph is to discover whether and 
to what extent the exigencies of economic development justify the use of 
this device, with particular reference to the systems applied in Latin 
American countries. 


SEERS, Dudley, and Ross, C. R. Report on Financial and Physical Problems 
of Development in the Gold Coast. Accra, Government Printing Depart- 
ment, 1952. iii+219 pp. 5s. 

The investigation was originally planned as an inquiry into building 
costs in the Gold Coast, and into the organisation and utilisation of building 
resources in relation to the economy of the territory. The report covers a 
far wider field, as its title indicates. 

After a brief discussion of the essential features of the “ fragile ’”’ economic 
structure, and of the main economic developments in recent years, there 
follows a lucid analysis of inflationary forces and related financial problems 


consequent upon development, and of likely physical problems—shortages - 


of labour, technicians, materials, etc. The four final chapters are devoted 
to an examination of practical techniques of planning in the Gold Coast. 
The appendices contain valuable estimates of the national income and 
accounts, an analysis of trends in building costs, and recommendations on 
types of necessary development statistics, together with suggestions for 
their collection. 

In dealing with labour problems the report points out that the successful 
prosecution of development projects entails “increasing by over one-half 
the number of people employed on building and construction—in only four 

ears”. The prospects of achieving such an increase are gloomy. Besides, 
abour productivity is low, owing, among other reasons, to poor and inade- 
quate supervision, poor discipline, high rates of labour turnover, absen- 
teeism, low dietary intakes, and inadequate training facilities. The report 
makes detailed recommendations for remedying these defects. 
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It is perhaps unfortunate that, in dealing with housing, the report devotes 
attention almost entirely to the housing of the higher-paid civil servants. 
Working-class housing, though primitive and unhygienic, is cursorily dis- 
missed as being of low as in development planning. Nowhere in the 
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can improve not only health and efficiency (and consequently work produc- 
tivity) but can produce a stable and satisfied labour force—of prime impor- 
tance if developmental planning is to succeed. 
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Applying the modern tools of economic analysis, the author appraises 
erent methods of economic warfare, including the control of international 
buying and selling, financial controls and operations, and long-term pene- 
tration or e ps pases of foreign economies, A lucid account is given of the 
experience of economic warfare during the Second World War. The book 
concludes with a discussion of the present economic policy of the United 
States in relation to the Soviet bloc. 
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Le Syndicalisme libre en Suisse. Preface by Robert Brascui. Geneva, 
Les Editions Radar, 1953. 172 pp. 8.70 Swiss francs. 


This volume contains a series of articles and documents prepared by 
a number of leaders of the Swiss Trade Union Federation. 

After an introduction by Mr. Robert Bratschi, the President of the 
Swiss Trade Union Federation, Mr. Jean Mori, a member of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O., describes the origin of the trade union movement, its 
organisations, its powers, its freedom from all religious and political influ- 
ences and its international functions. Mr. P. H. Gagnebin examines the 
problem of collective labour agreements ; Mr. E. Giroud studies the evolution 
of “the promotion of labour by the occupational community ”’ and refers 
to the work of the International Labour Organisation ; and Mr. C. Frey 
describes labour relations in federal services and undertakings in Switzer- 
land, while Mr. P. Aragno studies “ the legal protection of workers ”. Educa- 
tional problems are dealt with by Mr. B. Muralt (of the Swiss Central 
Organisation for Workers’ Education) and Mr. P. Raymond; the latter 
observes that “the trade union movement is playing a part of the first 
importance in modern society ; it is enabling great numbers of men to raise 
themselves above the humdrum life to which they seem to be condemned 
by calling on them unceasingly to make new sacrifices and by facing them 
with problems whose solution demands great efforts. These efforts are 
beneficial to the development of their intellectual, moral and spiritual 
life.” 


Vivier, Gérard. Le Logement Accessoive au Contrat de Travail. Préface de 
Pierre Vorr1n. Paris, Librairies Techniques, Librairie de la Cour de 
Cassation, 1953. 164 pp. 


A study of the legal problems arising when on account of his employment 
a worker lives in a dwelling provided by his employer. In consequence of 
the housing shortage in France such a worker finds himself in a very difficult 
situation if he is dismissed and so has to leave the house he lives in. On 
the other hand the employer, who wishes to have the dwelling available 
for a person employed by him (in many cases the employment will not be 
accepted unless suitable housing is provided) is placed in an equally difficult 
situation when the dismissed worker invokes the protection given to tenants 
by the law. Situations of this kind raise many legal questions, the difficulties 
of which are frequently increased by faults in the contracts drawn up by the 
parties concerned. The author studies these questions systematically in 
the light of French law and precedent. 
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CESARINO JUnior, A. F. Direito Social Brasileivo. 3rd edition, 2 vols. 
Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Freitas Bastos S.A., 1953. xiv + 300 and 
xvi + 743 pp. 

An enlarged and revised edition of the very useful work on Brazilian 
labour law by the professor of the Sao Paulo Faculty of Law, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1940. Since Brazilian labour law has undergone 
far-reaching changes through the “consolidation” of 1943, by which 
scattered legal provisions were codified and systematically arranged, and 
through the discarding of certain political features prominent in the pre-war 
period, this work is of the greatest importance. 
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Revista de Derecho Privado, 1952. 474 and 480 pp. 

A treatise on labour law characterised by a broad approach as well as 
outstanding erudition and care for detail. The author, who is a labour 
court judge, has been at pains to find concrete solutions to the problems 
raised in Spanish law. The work is divided into five parts, which deal 
pine rate with the study of fundamental concepts of social law, an 
analysis of the law applying to administrative and judicial bodies, labour 
contracts and labour relations, social security, the non-metropolitan law 
of Spain, and the International Labour Organisation. The work, in its 
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The author states and develops briefly the five following propositions : 
(1) a company can do much to stabilise its employment ; (2) steady jobs 
result from steady sales and production ; (3) steady sales and production 
result, in turn, from good management in all phases of the business ; (4) the 
personnel manager can make an important contribution to the stabilisation 
of employment ; (5) a company can guarantee employment only after it 
has been successful in stabilising its sales and production. 
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A general study of the human factor in production. In the first part 
of the book, which deals with the actual performance of work, the author 
analyses the different categories of work and the technical problems (such 
as the calculation of output) arising from this division ; in particular he 
emphasises the importance of psychological factors. He also examines in 
detail the question of co-operation in the undertaking and studies its main 
principles and forms. The second part discusses the remuneration of labour 
and reviews the different systems in use today. The third part, which 
treats of the protection of labour at the national and international level, 
contains an account of Greek legislation on the subject and the work of 
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EuLer, Hans, and Stevens, Hans. Die analytische Arbeitsbewertung als 
Hilfsmittel zur Bestimmung der Arbeitsschwierigkeit. Sozialwirtschaftliche 
Schriftenreihe, herausgegeben vom Ausschuss fiir Sozialwirtschaft der 
Wirtschaftsvereinigung Eisen- und Stahlindustrie, Vol. 3. Diisseldorf, 
Verlag Stahleisen m.b.H., 1952. 94 pp. 

A second edition, revised and brought up to date, of a study first 
published in 1950. Job evaluation and job analysis are increasingly used 
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in the approach to merit rating and wage determination in accordance 
with the requirements of industrial economies. It makes possible the 
comparison of job requirements and of jobs with a view to job ang as 
well as to transferability of individual workers. In Part I the authors 
describe the principles of job evaluation and tun sc give definitions 
and discuss methodological problems. A comprehensive bibliography 
referring to the subject matter is contained in this part. The second part 
gives practical directions for carrying out job evaluation and analysis work, 
including samples of job descriptions for individual jobs. The authors 
point out that the method described was in use at the beginning of 1952 
as the basis for fixing the wages of 80,000 manual workers in the iron and 
steel industry in Western Germany, and preparatory work to cover another 
90,000 workers was proceeding. 


NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WELFARE COMMITTEE. Age is Opportunity. 
A New Guide to Practical Work for the Welfare of Old People. London, 
National Council of Social Service, 1952. 143 pp. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, School of Business and Public Administration, Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research ; and COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, Department of Labor and 
Industry. Proceedings of the Joint Conference on the Problem of Making 
a Living while Growing Old. Philadelphia, 1952. 167 pp. 


THomas, Dorothy Swaine, with the assistance of Krkucui, Charles and 
Sakopa, James, The Salvage. Japanese American Evacuation and 
Resettlement. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1952. xii+637 pp. $7.50. 

This is the second volume of a two-volume study of the social aspects 
of the wartime evacuation and resettlement of Japanese Americans. The 
first volume, entitled The Spoilage, analysed “the experiences of that 
part of the minority group whose status in America was impaired : those 
of the immigrant generation who returned, after the war, to defeated 
Japan; those of the second generation who relinquished American 
citizenship ”’. 

The present volume is concerned with an analysis of the position of 
the section of the minority “whose status was, at least temporarily, 
improved through dispersal and resettlement”. The study includes life 
histories of resettlers drawn from diverse communities and occupations 
and a social and historical analysis of the Japanese American group. 
After tracing the immigration of 200,000 Japanese to the United States 
between 1885 and 1924 the author presents a well documented description 
of the demographic characteristics of the minority, including excellent 
graphic material. The economic and cultural characteristics of the com- 
munity are treated in special chapters on agricultural and urban enterprise, 
occupational mobility, language, politics, religion and education. The 
wartime evacuation, its effects on the attitudes of the group, and the course 
of resettlement are presented in detail. 


Vocational Training. 


Binois, René. La Psychologie Appliquée. Collection “ Que Sais-Je ?”. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 127 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


AposToLakos, Christos. I. Jlaviékrns *Amodoyav *Epyalopévww. Athens 
Tupois “ Pursou”’, 1952. 2 vols., 351 and 171 pp. 80,000 and 20,000 
drachmai. 

Before the last war the wages of workers in Greece were fixed by 
collective agreement and arbitration awards. During the war this system 
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was abolished and wage rates were fixed by regulations with a view to 
the maintenance of monetary stability. However, the system of collective 
agreements was reintroduced in 1947. The large number of texts —, 
wages (especially collective agreements) in force today convin 
Mr. C. Apostolakos, the Director of the Ministry of Labour, that there was 
a need for this compendium of wage fixing instruments. He examines in 
turn the interpretation of existing provisions, legislation, collective agree- 
ments and arbitration awards applicable in this field. The last part of the 
book contains texts of general application and texts applying to the various 
occupations in Greece. There is a detailed alphabetical index to make 
consultation easier, 


Living Conditions. 


ALLBAUGH, Leland G. Crete: A Case Study of an Underdeveloped Area. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1953. xx+572 pp. $7.50. 


This “ case study ” was made in 1948, at the invitation of the Greek 
Government, by the International Health Division of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Its purpose was to see whether the standard of living in Crete 
could be raised. The Foundation regarded the project as an experiment 
in fact finding. 

To offset the limitations of conventional sources of information, a 
survey on a sampling basis was planned, i.e., a scientifically selected house- 
to-house canvass carried out by specially trained Greek interviewers. The 
results were considered richly revealing, and the Foundation thinks that 
a method may have been set for scientific factual exploration in other 
underdeveloped areas in advance of industrial planning. 

Among the possible lines of action to improve living levels in Crete 
the author mentions vocational education and training, the utilisation of 
co-operatives for purposes of education in problems of production and 
distribution, the expansion of small industries connected directly with 
needed materials and the processing of agricultural production. It is 
suggested, finally, that the many institutions and agencies interested in 
Crete may take up some of the data and recommendations in this survey 
with a view either to dealing seriatim with carefully selected problems 
or to carrying out demonstration a and, possibly, “ integrated ” 
programmes involving the joint and prolonged action of several experts. 
It is considered that such an effort could help Cretans to help themselves 
to a fuller life and might also have significance for other Mediterranean 
countries. 


ARETAIOS, Dem. G, ‘H Aaixj Karoxia. Athens, 1952. 25 pp. 

This small pamphlet, which was written by an official of the Social 
Insurance Institute, is the first published work to examine methodically 
the problem of workers’ housing throughout Greece. It cites numerous 
Greek and foreign publications and gives special attention to the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation in this field and the publications 
of the International Labour Office. 


FEDERATION DES FAMILLES DE FRANCE, FAMILLES NOMBREUSES ET JEUNES 
Fovers. La Famille Usagére de l’Ecole. Compte rendu des travaux du 
IVme Congrés National, Reims, 8-10 novembre 1952. Special Number. 
Supplement to No, 222. Paris, 1953. 153 pp. 


Hriort, Esbjorn. Housing in Denmark since 1930. Translated into English 
by Eve M, Wenpt. London, The Architectural Press; Copenhagen, 
Jul. Gjellerups Forlag, 1952. 112 pp. 


This study, published at the instance of the Danish Ministry of Housing 
and with the financial support of the State, the Municipality of Copenhagen, 
the Joint Organisation of Social Welfare Housing Societies and several 
housing societies in Denmark, gives a concise but complete account of the 
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development of Danish housing since 1930. It also discusses the economic 
factors involved, the technical aspects of housing, form and design, recon- 
struction and slum clearance. Photographs illustrate clearly the advanced 
standards that have been achieved in numerous housing projects despite 
increases in construction costs. 


James, H. E. O., and TENEN, Cora. The Teacher Was Black. An Experi- 
ment in International Understanding Sponsored by U.N.E.S.C.O. Mel- 
bourne, London, Toronto, William Heinemann Ltd., 1953. viii+120 pp. 
10s. 6d. 

This book shows by various tests that personal contact with two Negro 
teachers improved the attitudes towards the Negro people of two mixed 
classes of thirteen-year-olds. The conclusion is reached that contacts in 
similarly favourable circumstances might cause similar changes in attitude 
towards other peoples. The risks of bad reactions in less favourable circum- 
stances and the limits imposed by such obstacles as immigration restrictions 
are duly noted. 


Agriculture. 


ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. 
Elevage, Lait et Viande aux Etats-Unis. Rapport commun des Missions 
Lait et Elevage-Viande aux Etats-Unis, mai-juin et octobre-novembre 
1950. Paris, 1952. 359 pp. 


Hatucock, James S. A Study of Agricultural Conditions in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. Paris, Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion, Office of the United States Special Representative in Europe, 
Food and Agriculture Division, 1952. 73 pp. 


J INDIAN MINISTRY OF LaBouR. Agricultural Labour Enquiry : Agricultural 
Wages in India. Vol. I. Delhi, Government of India Press, 1952. 
vii + 417 pp. 6 rupees 8 annas; 10s. 

The title of this report does not provide an adequate indication of the 
variety of its contents. The object of the inquiry, which covered all the 
states of the Indian Union except the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
was to collect data on employment, earnings, cost and standard of living 
and indebtedness of agricultural workers, with a view to considering the 
protective and ameliorative measures to be taken, including the fixation 
of minimum wages under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. As numerous 
complex factors—climatic, historical, traditional, social and economic— 
enter into the determination of wages, a comprehensive inquiry into the 
conditions of agricultural workers was considered necessary. The report, 
therefore, includes valuable information concerning not only wages, condi- 
tions of employment and prices but also a variety of relevant topics such as 
physical features, area, population, rainfall, land utilisation, area under 
principal crops, together with their yields, and an agricultural calendar for 
different parts of the country. 

The inquiry was probably the largest socio-economic survey so far 
undertaken in Asia and the Far East. It covered 813 of the 560,000 villages 
in the Indian Union, selected on the principle of stratified random sampling. 
The country was divided into 23 units, each under a supervisor, and 
264 investigating officers were appointed for the collection of primary data. 
The inquiry was conducted in three different stages: the principal object 
of the first two stages was to secure an understanding of general economic 
conditions and the employment structure in the village, and to determine 
which families should be regarded as agricultural labour families for the 
purpose of an intensive family survey, which constituted the third stage. 

An opening chapter gives an all-India summary of the findings. This 
is followed by 27 chapters, each devoted to one state, which give detailed 
information concerning climate and rainfall, soils, the agricultural calendar, 
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land utilisation, area and yield of pa crops, land tenure and land 
reforms, a quantitative analysis of agricultu labour families, wages 
and conditions of employment, prices, the fixing of minimum wages in 
agriculture, and begar (involuntary labour). 

The report provides, in a clear, simple style, a wealth of valuable, 
reliable and up-to-date information concerning various questions relating 
to agriculture and agricultural labour in India. 


LamsBTon, Ann K. S. Landlord and Peasant in Persia. A Study of Land 
Tenure and Land Revenue Administration. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1953. xxxi+ 459 pp. 42s. 


MENDRAS, Henri. Etudes de Sociologie Rurale: Novis et Virgin. Preface 
by Gabriel LE Bras. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, No. 40. Paris, Armand Colin, 1953. viii + 152 pp. 


Nason, John S. Labour in Relation to Economic Efficiency on Dairy Farms. 
Loughborough, University of Nottingham, School of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 1952. 100 pp. 5s. 


A well-balanced study of the many factors, human, economic and tech- 
nical, affecting labour efficiency in dairying, with special reference to the 
East Midlands area of England. 


NELSON, Lowry. The Mormon Village. A Pattern and Technique of Land 
Settlement. Salt Lake City, University of Utah Press, 1952. xvii+296 
pp.+appendix. $5. 

This study has two main themes: an analysis of land settlement pat- 
terns and the influence on these patterns and on community structure of the 
Mormon Church. The first topic is of particular interest, since Mormon 
settlements are among the few in the United States where land settlement 
assumed the form of the rural village typical of Europe rather than the 
scattered farmstead. The characteristics of three of these villages were 
studied by the author in the twenties, only some 50 years after they were 
first settled, and again in 1950 to observe the changes that had taken place 
in the interval. In general these were in the direction of greater urbanisation, 
the introduction of more amenities and services, and out-migration of the 
younees population. Of the three villages, one was definitely on the decline 

y 1950, the second—which was settled a generation earlier—had adjusted 
itself to new conditions and had reached a “ plateau ” of stable development, 
while the third was becoming rapidly urbanised under the influence of a new 
large-scale industrial plant in the neighbourhood. The author does not 
foresee any great changes in the future apart from a continuation of the 
trends already noted ; two characteristics of Mormon culture, agrarianism 
and theocracy, keep the villages together as social entities. 


CO-OPERATION AND MARKETING ADVISER, Pakistan Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture: Crop Wealth of Pakistan. Marketing Series. Karachi, 
Manager of Publications, 1952. v+288 pp. 3 rupees. 
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An Introduction to Trade Unionism 


G. D. H. Cote, author of A Short History of the British Working Class 
Movement and The British Co-operative Movement in a Socialist Society 


This work deals mainly with British trade unions, but makes comparison 
with the movement in other countries, and describes its international 
organisation. Among the subjects discussed are the functions of shop 
stewards and consultative committees, the problems of trade union govern- 
ment and internal democracy. 18s. net 
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Edited by Basil DAavipson and Adenekan ADENOLA 
Introduction by Ritchie CALDER 


The New West Africa presents a factual, critical and constructive account 
of the very important political and social changes now going forward in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Written by experienced observers of West 
African affairs and acknowledged experts in their respective fields, it offers 
a unique contribution to an understanding of the West African drive for 
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From the introduction of R. H. TAwWNEY. 2nd imp. 15s. net 
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